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Technical Note 


Although it would certainly have been preferable to have done so, I was 
not able to establish critical texts for many of the passages cited in the following. 
However, in so far as possible and practical, I have attempted to cite the best 
texts. 

For Pali, I have referred to the editions of the Pali Text Society, but with 
reference also to the edition of the sixth (Burmese) council edition, published 
in devanagarl by the Vipassana Research Institute. 

For Chinese, I have in principle cited only the Taisho edition, although I 
am aware that it is sometimes far from perfect. I am responsible (or irresponsible) 
for the punctuation of the Chinese citations, although for the Dirghagama I 
have had the advantage of being able to consult the punctuated text in the 
recent and excellent Gendaigoyaku Agonkyo Joagonkyo. I made use of electronic 
texts for searching, but always confirmed readings in printed editions. 

For Sanskrit texts, I have attempted to verify manuscript readings whenever 
possible, although I have used as is the transcriptions of scholars such as 
Waldschmidt and Toda. Note that what I refer to as the Kashgar manuscript 
might more properly be called the Khadaliq manuscript; I refer to it, however, 
by the name under which it is usually cited. 

* * * * * * 

* Just as the camera-ready copy of this monograph was completed, I learned 
of the existence of an old Italian translation of T. 5, Fo banniehuan jing {$$&$£?! 

by Carlo Puini, Mahaparinirvana-Sutra , ovvero , II libro della totale estinzione 
del Buddha nella redazione cinese di Pe-fa-tsu. Cultura delfanima 21 (Lanciano: 
R. Carabba, 1911). Apparently reprinted in 1919 and 1928, it was at least 
partly published earlier in Giornale della Societd Asiatica Italiana 22 (1909). I 
have been unable to see this translation. 
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Dem bones, dem bones, iww dry bones 
Dent bones , dew bones, dem dry bones 
Dem bones, dem bones, dem dry bones 
Don't you hear the word of the Lord? 
(Traditional Negro Spiritual)* 


Introduction 

It is no exaggeration to say that the single most central spiritual and philo¬ 
sophical question in all Buddhist traditions is: What is a Buddha? And this is a 
question which is, in almost all cases, equivalent to the question: Who is our 
Buddha, Sakyamuni? Even discourses which seem to, and which on some level 
certainly do, address quite different questions may frequently be understood 
to also talk, on another level, about what we might, in a strict sense, call 
“Buddhology,” the doctrine of Buddhahood. 1 Therefore, when we study 
Buddhist literature, we would do well to remain aware of levels of discourse 
other than those which appear on the surface. If Buddhist texts are, among 
other things, also often speaking about, or presupposing, some vision of the 
nature of Buddhahood, the only sure way to perceive that vision is to understand 
precisely what the texts are saying, on all levels. To say this is really to say 
nothing more than that all hermeneutics requires, first and foremost, a reliable 
philology. While, then, it is only when we begin to pay careful attention to 
what texts say that we begin to understand what they mean , we must remember 
that we are rarely, if ever, the first to have paid attention to classical Buddhist 
texts. And while those within the tradition who came before us naturally had 

There are a number of variant versions of this song, which is well known through its 
series of verses beginning “The toe bone connected to the foot bone,” and so on. 

For an example of apparently strictly economic discourse which is nevertheless also to be 
read as an exercise in Buddhology, see Silk 2002b. 
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agendas often radically different from our own, we can always learn from 
them. The records of earlier readers of Indian Buddhist scriptures, moreover, 
are not found only in self-consciously commentarial works. 

Translations too function as a quite obvious form of commentary or exegesis: 
they restate a (perceived) meaning in other words, albeit also in a different 
language. This approach to translation as commentary can, naturally, have 
valuable implications for our understanding of the older literature of Indian 
Buddhism. It gives us another tool, in addition to the studies of grammar and 
lexicography, and the interpretations of indigenous commentaries, with which 
to approach what should be one of our central goals as historians, namely to 
gain an appreciation of the way(s) such literature was understood by the com¬ 
munities in which it was transmitted. 2 

Any attempt to make use of translations of ancient Indian Buddhist literature 
for comparative philological purposes, however, immediately encounters a set 
of serious problems, both theoretical and practical, the core of which is the 
following: we can never be sure either of the original linguistic form of any 
given scripture, or of the wording or even contents of the Vorlage from which 
a given translation was made. 3 Potentially even more seriously, we are fairly 
sure that in a great many cases even the earliest forms of Indie Buddhist texts 
we now possess, extant versions in Pali and Gandhari, for instance, are themselves 
artifacts of some process of transformation from earlier, now lost, original 
sources in one or another Prakrit (whether these hypothetical originals were 
texts as such, or more amorphous entities), a process which continued in a 
more obvious and sometimes heavy-handed way with the subsequent recasting 


In this respect, we may entirely leave aside the vexed question of whether it is possible to 
understand what the text meant to its own authors. Regarding translation as exegesis, see for 
example the remarks of Tov 1992: 124ff. (and specifically regarding the Septuagint, Tov 
1997). We must keep in mind, however, that despite the considerable value afforded by 
comparisons with Biblical materials, it is almost always clear that the Vorlage of translations 
of the Hebrew Bible was the Masoretic text as transmitted. In the case of Indian Buddhist 
materials translated in Chinese, for instance, the subject of the inquiries to follow, it is equally 
clear that the details of the Vorlagen in all cases remain and will remain unknown (and only 
slightly less so for translations into Tibetan). Furthermore, by reading early Chinese translations 
of Indie texts with an eye on what they may tell us about Indian Buddhism, I do not at all 
mean to imply that they cannot also be read as embedded in their Chinese context. They most 
certainly should also be so read: but this is a task for Sinologists, among whose number I do 
not by any means count myself. 

3 I leave aside here the possible, but if real rare, case in which we might have preserved in 
Tibet a specific Sanskrit manuscript from which we know a particular Tibetan translation to 
have been made. (However, see now Steinkellner 2004, which holds out the hope that we may 
indeed someday, in some cases, have direct access to the very Indie manuscripts from which 
some Tibetan translations were made.) 


(or even wholesale rewriting) of texts in Sanskrit. 4 Therefore, strictly speaking, 
in many cases we will never have direct access to any “original” as such. Of 
course, this difficulty is of an entirely different type from that which confronts 
us when we attempt to make use of translations into Chinese (or Tibetan). 
The manipulations through which a text is put to make it fit Gandhari or even 
Sanskrit morphology, metrical patterns and so on probably rarely cross the 
threshold into “translation.” 5 We may therefore accept, with due caution, 
extant Indie texts as “originals” in many cases, despite the result that there 
may then be important differences between variant but parallel versions of the 
same “original.” 6 This resolution does not, however, address the separate 
problem raised by the fact that in the vast majority of cases we do not, and 
cannot, know the precise wording of the materials which served as the bases 
for Chinese (or even Tibetan) translations of Indie works. Specifically, and of 
greatest relevance for us at present, even as we grow closer to understanding 
the probable phonological and morphological shape of the materials which 
served as the underlying sources upon which some earlier Chinese translations 
of Buddhist scriptures were made, we remain locked in the position of being 
unable to specify word-for-word equivalences in a great many cases. That is, 
even assuming that we possess one or more extant Indie versions of a text 
translated into Chinese, as we attempt to utilize the latter to shed light on the 
interpretation of the former, as we attempt to employ translations as a variety 
of commentary, we remain and will remain incapable of determining whether 
a given Chinese rendering was intended by its translator to reflect his under¬ 
standing of some particular term now found in our extant Indie texts, or 
whether perhaps the version he attempted and intended to render was worded 
somewhat or even considerably differently. 7 This will continue to be a problem 
even as our knowledge of this literature grows, and one that must have some 
impact on the ways in which we use translations as commentary in the sense 


Of course, I do not mean to imply that all Indian Buddhist scriptures were originally 
composed in Prakrit—only that some certainly were. 

This point is not, however, without considerable controversy, the resolution of which, 
even if possible, is fortunately irrelevant here. Even the very careful Norman 1993, for instance, 
alternately uses expressions of rather different import, including “translate,” “transpose,” 
“convert from one dialect to another,” and “update [a text] because its language was growing 
archaic.” 

6 The materials which form the Dhammapada/Udanavarga text corpus provide an excellent 
case in point. 

7 Things are not always this bad, and the case with systematic or philosophical works, in 
which the usage of technical vocabulary can be more rigidly defined, may present fewer, or 
less severe, problems of interpretation than we encounter in our efforts to come to grips with 
less systematic texts. 
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discussed above. From this perspective, the value of Chinese translations for 
interpretive readings of Indian texts can often be limited. 

While this situation, then, disqualifies much Chinese evidence from a variety 
of applications, there are nevertheless cases in which it is possible to, as it 
were, sidestep this basic problem, because it is not the identification of a 
precise vocabulary which is in question, but rather the way in which an almost 
certainly firmly established vocabulary or concept is rendered and understood. 
In the following, I would like to explore one example of a case of this particular 
type. 

Some years ago, Gregory Schopen took up the question of the meaning of 
an important phrase in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta which has, in various ways, 
influenced much of what has been said by modern scholars about Early Buddhism 
in India. 8 The phrase in question appears in a passage concerning the funeral 
of the Buddha, and the subsequent erection of a stupa for his relics. 9 In the 
barest outline, Schopen’s argument runs as follows: There is a fundamental 
typological difference between funerals and the relic or stupa cult. The crucial 
passage in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta has been understood to restrict 
participation in sarira-puja to the laity, forbidding monks to engage in this 
practice; because the key term sarira-puja has been taken to refer to the relic 
cult, or stupa worship, it is this from which monks are thought to have been 
barred. Schopen, however, raises the related questions of to what exactly the 
term sarira-puja refers, and whose participation in this practice is intended to 
be restricted. In his opinion sarira-piija does not, in this context, refer to the 
relic or stupa cult, but rather to the funeral or cremation preparations and 
activities. 10 Moreover, he suggests that the restriction against participation in 
this practice is directed not to all monks, but very specifically to one particular 
monk, Ananda. 

In support of his suggestions, Schopen showed that the term sarira-piija 
means, on the one hand, literally “worship of the body” (when sarira is taken 
as grammatically singular), and on the other, relic worship (when sarira is 
plural), and that the injunction addressed by the Buddha to his disciple 
Ananda—that he should refrain from sarira-puja of the Buddha after the latter’s 


Schopen 1991. 

Unless otherwise specified, in the following I use the word “relic(s)” in the sense of 
post-cremational remains. 

10 See also Schopen 1994: 37: “the evidence appears to be overwhelming that the term 
[iarfra-puja] originally—and for a long time—referred to the ritual handling or preparation of 
the body prior to cremation, though sometimes it seems also to include the latter.” On the last 
point, see also p. 39. 


death—refers only to the former, that is, to the process of preparation of the 
body for cremation: the funeral rites. He additionally supported this argument 
by further references to iarira-puja in the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya and several 
other texts. 

I believe Schopen, who limited his investigations to a small number of texts 
preserved in Pali and Sanskrit, strongly established this portion of his case. 
Moreover, he did so purely on the basis of Indian evidence in Indie language 
texts, a method which is both appropriate and necessary. I will not suggest in 
the following that we try to read or understand Indie texts through Chinese 
(or other) translations, here or elsewhere. In tandem with their commentarial 
function, however, Chinese materials may sometimes be able to shed light on 
Indian problems, mirror or reflect Indian understandings (or misunderstand¬ 
ings), or even have the capacity to help expose problems where they were not 
previously recognized. 11 In this regard, I would like to address several related 
issues. First, I would like to demonstrate that careful attention to Chinese 
sources should have pointed scholars long ago toward a proper understanding 
of the central passage in question from the Mahaparinibbana-sutta , 12 an under¬ 
standing conforming to Schopen’s reading. Second—and in some sense con¬ 
versely—I will consider the possible reasons why some Chinese sources, in 
particular the Chinese rendering of the Dirghagama, seem either to share in 
the perplexity over the meaning of iarira evident in some modem interpretations 
of the term or, as I will argue, rather use vocabulary which, while specifically 
intentioned, could nevertheless have led readers into confusion. 

The basic distinction Schopen refers to between grammatically singular 
and plural forms of iarira (the Sanskrit equivalent of Pali sarira) is old; in the 
Rg Veda sarira means body or frame—the rigid parts of the body—in the 


The “trick” here, of course, lies in distinguishing between Chinese reflections of Indian 
understandings and Chinese (or Central Asian) understandings of Indian ideas. 

12 I do not overlook the fact that more than one scholar appears to have understood the 
materials before him quite properly. When Waldschmidt (1944, 1948: 214), for example, who 
was thoroughly familiar with all the relevant sources, summarized the crucial passage quoted 
below on the basis of its Sanskrit and Pali versions (Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 358, §36.2), he 
wrote: “Auf die Frage Anandas, wie sie mit dem Korper des Buddha nach dem Parinirvana 
verfahren sollten, antwortet der Buddha, die Monche gehe das nichts an, das sei Laiensache.” 
He says much the same in his general introduction to this section (1944, 1948: 210): “Auf die 
Frage Anandas, was mit dem Leichnam zu geschehen habe, verfugt der Buddha, das gehe die 
Monche nichts an; man moge diese Dinge den dafur sachverstandigen Laien iiberlassen. 
Damit will der Buddha wohl zum Ausdruck bringen, daB die normalen Bestattungsgebrauche 
auf ihn Anwendung finden sollen. ... Auf Drangen Anandas gibt der Buddha weiter an, die 
Leichenfeierlichkeiten habe man in der gleichen Weise wie bei einem Weltherrscher 
vorzunehmen.” There can be little doubt here that Waldschmidt correctly understood the 
issue at hand to concern the disposition of the body. 
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singular, and bones in the plural. 13 Of course, in Classical Sanskrit darira can 
and does commonly occur in the plural in the sense of “bodies” as well, both 
human and animal. 14 The relation between body and bones is not problematic 
in theory. From the point of view of religious practice, however, as Schopen 
has emphasized, there is a significant difference between treatment of an intact 
dead body and treatment of the results of cremation—in ancient India most 
likely a sizable agglomeration of bones, since bodies were probably generally 
not burned at very high temperatures. 15 

While Schopen argued that the oldest interpretation of the Buddha’s 
statement in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta must have referred only to a restriction 
on the participation in funeral or cremation preparations, he also suggested 
that by the time of the later books of the Milindapanha , this understanding had 
apparently been lost, or at least supplemented, since the text poses a dilemma 
which assumes that the expression sarira-puja refers to relic worship. The 
implication then, as capsulized in the very title of Schopen’s paper, is that the 
apparent misunderstanding is a very old one, going back at least to the fifth 
century c.E. 16 

I have no doubt that Schopen is entirely correct that many modern inter¬ 
pretations of the statement in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta , and even traditional 
ones such as that implied by the Milindapanha , are based on a misunderstanding 
of the original text. There has, however, long existed both significant evidence 
which supports the correctness of the understanding suggested by Schopen, as 


13 Both forms appear for instance in the well known “funeral hymn,” first in the singular as 
body, RV 10.16.1b: masya tvdcam ciksipo ma ddrtram , and then in the plural as bones 3d: 
osadhfsuprdti tisthd idriraih. Schopen refers for this point to Norman 1983: 278. 

14 See for example Kautilya’s^n^/tfjtra (Kangle 1969): §1.20.20 and §2.2.14. 

In addition, the results of cremation would have included large amounts of ash, for the 
most part from the wood or other fuel. Moreover, as we will note below, some accounts of the 
cremation of the Buddha explicitly mention that the funeral pyre is quenched, not allowed to 
burn itself out. 

Schopen (1991: 108, 113 n. 29), following Demieville, dates the relevant part of the text 
to the fifth century. Although it is clear that the Milindapanha more or less as we have it 
existed by that period, when it is cited by Buddhaghosa in his commentaries, it may well have 
been formed somewhat before that time, though after the composition of the earlier section 
set by von Hiniiber (1996: 85; §179) between 100 b.c.e and 200 c.E. (Norman 1993: 150 says 
of the Milindapanha that “it must have been composed long enough before the time of 
Buddhaghosa for it to be regarded as authoritative.”) Strictly speaking, however, since what 
Schopen says (1991: 108) is that “This dilemma ... allows us to see ... how the injunction was 
understood in Sri Lanka in about the fifth century C.E.” we might understand him to mean 
that this is how the text of the Milindapanha was being read by those, such as Buddhaghosa 
perhaps, who utilized the text in this period. This seems to be, or should be, a different claim 
from the assertion that this is necessarily the period to which the text’s compilation belongs. 


well as some which might be understood to demonstrate that confusion over 
the meaning of the word dartra or, as I will suggest, an appreciation of the 
ambiguity or multivalence of the term, is likewise not new. In the following, I 
would like to focus primarily on some Chinese materials relevant to this problem. 
This examination will fall into three main parts: I) An exploration of the way 
the central passage in question, narrating the events surrounding the Buddha’s 
cremation, has been treated in Chinese translations; II) As an extension of the 
first part, an investigation of several unusual uses of vocabulary, most notably 
that of the Chinese Dirghagama and the closely related Dharmaguptaka Vinaya; 
III) Observations on some ways in which the terminology of dartra has been 
treated and translated in Chinese, chiefly in the Saddharmapundarika and early 
Prajnaparamita literature. 



8 The Body of the Buddha in the Mahaparinirvana-sutra 

I) The Body of the Buddha in the Mahaparinirvana-sutra 

The account of the Buddha’s funeral and the postmortem disposition of his 
body is taken up in a number of essentially parallel scriptural accounts. 17 We 
may begin by looking first at the Pali text of the central passage concerning 
the disposition of the remains of the Buddha upon his death, that upon which 
Schopen focused his attention. The text first approaches the issue with a 
question: 18 

( 1 ) 

katham mayam bhante tathagatassa sarlre patipajjama 1 ti I 
avyavata tumhe ananda hotha tathagatassa sarirapujava I ingha tumhe ananda 
sadatthe 2 ghatatha sadattham 3 anuyunjatha sadatthe 2 appamatta atapino pahitatta 
viharatha I santananda khattiyapandita pi brahmanapandita pi gahapatipandita pi 
tathagate abhippasanna te tathagatassa sarlrapujam karissantl ti ! 

katham pana bhante tathagatassa sarlre patipajjitabban 1 ti I yatha kho ananda 
ranno cakkavattissa sarire patipajjanti 1 evam tathagatassa sarlre patipajjitabban 1 ti 
I katham pana bhante ranno cakkavattissa sarlre patipajjanti 1 ti I ranno ananda 
cakkavattissa sariram ahatena vatthena vethenti I ... etena upayena 4 pancahi yuga- 
satehi ranno cakkavattissa sariram vethetva ayasaya 5 teladoniya pakkhipitva ... 
ranno cakkavattissa sariram ihapenti 1 catummahapathe 6 ranno cakavattissa thupam 
karonti I evarii kho ananda ranno cakkavattissa sarlre patipajjanti I 

1) PTS pati 0 2) VRI saratthe 3) VRI omits sadattham 4) VRI etenupayena 5) VRI ayasaya 6) 
VRI catumaha 0 


17 These include the Pali Mahaparinibbana-sutta in the Dtgha-Nikaya (Rhys Davids and 
Carpenter 1903), the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana-sutra , reconstructed from Central Asian 
fragments (Waldschmidt 1950-1951), extremely fragmentary remains of the sutra in Gandharl 
(Salomon and Allon 2000), and the Tibetan translation of the Ksudrakavastu of the Mula- 
sarvastivada Vinaya (cited in Waldschmidt 1950-1951), in addition to the Chinese versions we 
will study below. These sources (except the subsequently discovered Gandharl materials) have 
been considered in detail by Bareau 1970, 1971, although I confess I do not always find his 
method of presentation transparent. The detailed treatment of Waldschmidt 1944, 1948 is 
also of immense value, and considerably easier to use than Bareau’s work. One should see also 
Bareau 1975 and 1979 and Sugimoto 1984: 297-318, 472-479, while keeping in mind that 
there is a large secondary literature on specific problems in this literature. The comparative 
table in Okayama et al., 1995: 651-667 is a very useful aid to sorting out the relationship of 
the various versions of th t Mahaparinirvana-sutra. See too the tables in Hasegawa 1974: 25-29 
and Tsukamoto 1969: 42-43. 

18 Rhys Davids and Carpenter 1903: 141,18-142.7 (§V.10-11) (in notes PTS) = Burmese 
Sixth Council edition (Dhammagiri-Pali-Ganthamala 2 [Dhammagiri, Igatpuri: Vipasanna 
Research Institute, 1993]): 107.1-13 (in notes VRI). The second portion §V.ll is repeated at 
§VL17 (161.8-24), with the Mallas asking Ananda the same question, and getting the same 
answer. 


The Body of the Buddha in the Mahaparinirvana-sutra 9 

My translation, which takes cognizance of Schopen’s conclusions, is here 
intended primarily to highlight the technical terms and their relations, and 
not necessarily to stand as a comprehensive interpretation of the passage as a 
whole: 

“How, Reverend One, should we behave toward the Tathagata’s body ?” 

“You should be unconcerned, Ananda, with the worship of the Tathagata’s 
body . Please, Ananda, strive for the true goal, 19 be committed to the true goal, 
live being_zealous, ardent, and resolute toward the true goal. There are wise 
warriors, Ananda, wise brahmins, and wise householders with deep faith in the 
Tathagata who will perform the worship of the Tathagata’s body .” 

“How, Reverend One, should they behave toward the Tathagata’s body ?” 

“As, Ananda, they behave toward the body of a universal emperor, so should 
they behave toward the body of the Tathagata.” 

“How, Reverend One, do they behave toward the body of a universal emperor?” 

“Ananda, they wrap the body of a universal emperor in new linen cloth. ... 
Wrapping the body of the universal emperor in this fashion in five hundred 
successive layers, they place it in an iron oil-vat, ... and they cremate the body , 
and they build a stupa for the universal emperor at a great four-way intersection. 
So, Ananda, do they behave toward the body of a universal emperor. 

The key expression here, and the one from which so much has been drawn, 
is avyavata tumhe ananda hotha tathagatassa sanrapujdya , “You should be 
unconcerned, Ananda, with the worship of the Tathagata’s body.” It is this 
example of the term sarira-puja that Schopen argued should be taken to refer 
not to relic worship, but rather to the funeral preparation, the word sarfra, 
though here in compound, to be understood in the singular as “body.” We 
note, moreover, that precisely the same word, sartra , is used here to designate 


Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the sutta here evidently takes sadattha as sad-(sat-)attha, 
commenting (Sumangala-Vilasim, Rhys Davids and Carpenter 1886: 11.583.21 = Burmese 
Sixth Council edition (Dhammagiri-Pali-Ganthamala 5 [Dhammagiri, Igatpuri: Vipasanna 
Research Institute, 1993]): §204, 156.22) sadatthe ghatatd ti uttamatthe arahatte ghatetha , “‘strive 
for the true goal’ means you should strive for the highest goal, arhatship.” (As in the root text, 
VRI reads saratthe here too, upon what basis I do not know.) However, as noted in Rhys 
Davids and Stede 1921-1925: 674b, elsewhere Buddhaghosa also understands sadattha as sa-d- 
attha = *sva-artha, glossing it for instance with sake atthe in Dhammapada-atthakatha ad Dhp. 
166. In that context this does appear to be correct, as supported by the parallels in XJdanavarga 
23.10 ( svakdrtha °), Patna Dharmapada 325 {sadatth(f) and Gandharl Dhammapada 263 
(svakathrf 3 ). But in light of Buddhaghosa’s commentary and my understanding of the general 
tenor of the passage, I have provisionally chosen to understand the term here as sad-attha, 
noting that its interpretation is also basically irrelevant to the main issues under discussion 
here. For a detailed examination of the term’s traditional interpretations, see Tamura 2003 
(who does not, however, mention the present passage or its commentary). 
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both the body of the universal emperor (cakravartin) and that of the Buddha. 
Schopen also drew attention, in support of his hypothesis, to a subsequent 
passage in the Pali text of the Mahaparinibbana-sutta in which he suggested 
that one can actually see the transition from singular to plural sanra , and the 
resulting shift in meaning from “body” to “relics”: 20 

( 2 ) 

atha kho ayasma mahakassapo yena kusinara makutabandhanam 1 mallanam 
cetiyam yena bhagavato citako ten’ upasariikami I ... tikkhattum citakam pada- 
kkhinam katva I padato vivaritva 2 bhagavato pade sirasa vandi I ... vandite ca pan’ 
ayasmata mahakassapena tehi ca pancahi bhikkhusatehi sayam eva bhagavato citako 
pajjali I 

jhayamanassa 3 pana bhagavato sarirassa yam ahosi chavl ti va camman ti va 
mamsan ti va naharu ti va lasika ti va tassa n’ eva charika pannayittha na masi I 
sariran’ eva avasissimsu I ... daddhe 4 kho pana bhagavato sarire antalikkha udaka- 
dhara patu bhavitva bhagavato citakam nibbapesi I ... kosinaraka pi malla sabba- 
gandhodakena bhagavato citakam nibbapesum I atha kho kosinaraka malla bhaga¬ 
vato sarirani sattaham santhagare 5 ... naccehi gltehi vaditehi malehi gandhehi 
sakkarimsu garmii karimsu 6 manesum pujesum I 

1) VRI adds nama 2) VRI omits padato vivaritva 3) VRI adds kho 4) VRI adds ca 5) VRI 
sandhagare (misprint?) 6) PTS parikarimsu 

Then the Venerable Maha-Kassapa went to the Makutabandhana in Kusinara, 
to the Malla’s shrine, where the Blessed One’s pyre was. ... Thrice circumambulating 
the pyre, uncovering [the Blessed One’s body] at the feet he reverenced the 
Blessed One’s feet with his head. 21 ... As soon as [the Blessed One’s feet] had been 
reverenced by the Venerable Maha-Kassapa and the five hundred monks, the 
Blessed One’s pyre caught fire of its own accord. 

While the Blessed One’s body was being burned, no cinder or ash of the outer 
skin, inner skin, flesh, tendons, or oil of the joints could be discerned. Only the 
relics remained. ... When the Blessed One’s body had been consumed, cascades 
of water fell from the sky, extinguishing the Blessed One’s pyre. ... The Mallas of 
Kusinara extinguished the Blessed One’s pyre with water fragrant with all sorts of 


20 Rhys Davids and Carpenter 1903: 163.24-164.23 (§VI.22-23) = Burmese Sixth Council 
edition (Dhammagiri-Pali-Ganthamala 2 [Dhammagiri, Igatpuri: Vipasanna Research Institute, 
1993]): 122.24-123.14. 

21 Peter Skilling drew my attention to the ablative padato here. I remain unsure of its exact 
sense. Two examples may be cited: at MN ii. 124,6-7, mam padato karitvd means “pointing 
their feet at me,” while at Vin. i.302,7-8, bhagavd sisato aggahesi ayasma dnando padato uccdretvd 
mancaka nipdtesum means “the Blessed One grasped him from/by the head, Venerable Ananda 
from/by the feet; lifting him up, they placed him down on a bed.” The syntax (including a 
citation of the second example) has been discussed by von Hiniiber 1968 §194, under the 
classification “Der Ablativ der Richtung und des Ortes.” 


scents. Then for seven days the Mallas of Kusinara kept the relics in their assembly 
hall ... worshipping, honoring, respecting, and venerating them with dances, 
songs, music, garlands, and perfumes. 

As mentioned above, I believe that Schopen has fully established his case 
concerning the proper interpretation of sartra-puja in these passages solely on 
the basis of the Indie evidence he adduced. However, it will be very interesting 
to note that this interpretation is also comprehensively and quite unambiguously 
supported by the Chinese translations of the sutra. 22 We will review these in 
the chronological order of their translation. But before we begin, we must first 
make some effort to define the key terminology which will appear in these 
passages. 

In addition to the term upon which we will focus our central attention, 
shell ^ij, two key terms are employed to express “body” in the passages in 
question, namely shen # and ti ft. 23 We also find these compounded as shenti}* 
As far as I can tell, while there may be some distinctions between shen and it in 
terms of precise referent, nuance or affect in some cases of Chinese usage in 
general, the terms are, from Han times on at least, frequendy if not usually 
used virtually, and most often entirely, synonymously. 

A clear example may be seen in a Han funeral inscription dated to 143 c.e., 
in which we find the expression shenmo er xmgming, tvwang mingcun 

“Although the shen is no more, his acts are brilliant; although the ti 
has perished, his reputation persists.” 25 This seems to be a case of nothing 
other than elegant variation. However, there do exist examples which suggest 
that at least in some periods, or for some authors, or in some special cases, 
some distinction between the two was intended. In the opening words of the 
Xiaojing for instance, the Classic of Filial Piety , we find shentifafu 


‘ 2 Other sources of variant potential relevance from a wider perspective are in principle not 
considered in the following. These include—but are not limited to—the Sarvastivada Vinaya 
(T. 1435 [XXIII] 445c-446b \juan 60]), and various Mahayana Nirvana sutras. 

23 We should note that common Chinese words for “corpse,” shi f 3 and shi Ji, appear 
never to be used in reference to the dead body of the Buddha. While Sanskrit Sava does 
appear in Buddhist texts, rendered sishT ^Ef 3 and sishT IfcM, as far as I know it never does so in 
reference to the Buddha. 

24 The inversion of this compound, tishen , does occur in Buddhist texts, although it is not 
common; it appears to be unknown to dictionaries (Morohashi, Luo). Such inversions are, 
however, rather common in early Buddhist Chinese (see Ziircher 1977: 180), and in Chinese 
of early periods generally (see Cheng 1992: 282ffi). For these references I am indebted to 
Stefano Zacchetti. 

25 Cited from Brown 2002: 217, whose translation I have modified slightly. 
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“shen and ti, hair and skin [one receives from one’s parents].” The sentence 
structure suggests some distinction here between shen and ti, and indeed a 
later commentary specifies one: shen wei gong ye; ti wei sizhi ye fUBtfio If, 
“shen means gong [body—understood here as head and trunk]; ti 
means the four limbs.” 26 Such a distinction, however, appears to be quite rare, 
if it is, in fact, anything other than an artifact of the commentary’s need to 
differentiate terms which are, actually, in practice wholly synonymous. 

Now, while it is certainly true that we must take into consideration the 
possibility that certain vocabulary choices can only be understood within the 
local context of the translators, detailed inquiry into the factors motivating 
such choices is plainly impossible, since we generally lack even the smallest 
shred of direct evidence of what sorts of discussions might have been going on 
within some particular translation group. All we have are the resulting transla¬ 
tions themselves. On the other hand, we do have a good idea of what the main 
lines of philosophical disputations were within Chinese Buddhist communities, 
and between Buddhists, Confucians and Daoists, in the Early Medieval period, 
the time to which the translations of interest to us here belong. It is possible 
that this perspective might help us understand some vocabulary choices. For 
at least with respect to philosophical discussions of the nature of the body 
vis-a-vis the nature of the “soul,” it is plain that the vocabulary employed in 
such philosophical contexts was often different from what we meet in the 
translations under consideration here. In Han and pre-Han philosophical 
sources, obviously non-Buddhist since pre-Buddhist, the physical body is most 
frequently denoted by xing in opposition to something which animates the 
physicality, a “soul,” variously denoted by a great variety of terms beginning 
with hun and going on from there. Moreover, according to a detailed study 
of debates over the “soul” in Early Medieval China, “pre-Eastern Jin thinkers, 
in their attempt to refute the possibility of an immortal soul, tended to use 
terms for ‘body’ like gurou [#$J] and xingti [fl^H] that unmistakably refer to 
perishable entities.” 27 The same study goes on to suggest that “the terms for 
body and its counterpart [were] standardized as xing and shen [here shen # = 
spirit— -jas] in almost all the discussions of the bodiy-shen problem since the 
time of Zhu Sengfu’s [~ftflft] essay,” referring here to the Shen wuxing lun 
Mm of the mid-fourth century. 28 


26 Quoted in Morohashi 1955-1960: 10.969d (38034.78). See Wang 2002: 1385 and 1698, 
s.v. shen and ti, respectively, for further citations of the words as virtual synonyms, and as 
somehow slightly distinguished in meaning. 

Lo 1991: 136. 

Lo 1991: 136; on the monk Zhu Sengfu, see Ziircher 1959: 147. 


Nevertheless, there are prominent exceptions to this pattern of usage. In 
the Chinese version of the Milindapanha , for instance, in a discussion one 
purpose of which is to distinguish the life principle (jiva) from the physical 
body, we do indeed encounter the term shen , body, distinguished from ming 
life-force. 29 As another example, Kumarajlva’s late fourth-century translation 
Zhonglun Tin, his rendering of the pivotal Mulamadhyamaka-karika of Nagarjuna 
with commentary, contains a discussion of the location of “spirit,” shen #, 
arguing that it cannot exist since, if it did, it would reside either inside or 
outside the body, shen H\ If inside the body, the text goes on, the body would 
be indestructible and the spirit always within it. 30 

Such examples of similar usages in contemporary Chinese Buddhist literature 
could be multiplied. This leads us to the conclusion that, first of all, the terms 
shen # and ti H either alone or in combination have the straightforward 
meaning of “body.” 31 Secondly, it does not appear likely that these terms were 
intentionally selected by translators as equivalents of Indie iarira due to their 
usage in, or absence from, any particular indigenous doctrinal or philosophical 
contexts accessible to us now. It is, nevertheless, still possible that the Buddhist 
translators felt that by limiting themselves to shen y ti and a combination of 
these two terms, and avoiding vocabulary such as xing M, they would be able 
to distance their treatment of the Buddha’s body from some of the complexities 


T. 1670B (XXXII) 172b2 8 (juan 2). The corresponding Pali text (Trenckner 1888: 54,19) 
however has only abbhantare jivo, without explicit mention of body. See Demieville 1925: 137. 
It is interesting to note that the Abhidharmakofabhasya in its ninth chapter contains a discussion 
which cites a conversation between Nagasena and King Milinda (or, as the Sanskrit text calls 
him, Kalingaraja) in which we find the following (Pradhan 1975: 469.15-16): kim nu sajivas 
tac chariram anyo jivo ’nyac chartram iti, and so on. In the earlier Chinese translation of the 
Abhidharmakofabhasya , that of Paramartha, dating to 562-567, we find this rendered (T. 1559 
[XXIX] 307a 22 j juan 22]) Here again clearly shen M is used 

for body in the philosophical context of debates over mind-body (or life-force-body) dualism. 
See for this interesting reference La Vallee Poussin 1923-1931: ix.263, Demieville 1925: 
64-65, with notes, and Skilling 1998, only the last of which was able to refer to the 
Abhidharmakotobhasya in Sanskrit. 

30 T. 1564 (XXX) 13b25-27 (juan 2). Incidentally, a quick look at the text suggests that the 
word ti fit is used in the Zhonglun in its most normal sense of something like “substance,” but 
never as “body.” 

I note the existence in the Longmen inscriptions in the Guyang cave of the compound 
shenshen ##, evidently in the sense of transmigrating “soul/spirit” (see Tsukamoto 1969: 
500). The usage requires further investigation. 

31 On shen, see the concise observations of Zacchetti 2004, n. 28. He reminds us, moreover, 
of the philosophical connection of shen as a rendering of dtman with Chinese confusions over 
the basic meaning of the non-self ( andtman ) idea, since the latter was rendered, essentially 
until the time of Kumarajiva, with feishen ##, “not-body.” 


28 
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of contemporary philosophical debates over the nature of body and “soul,” 
some but not all of which employed distinctly different body language. 32 

Now let us turn to the Chinese translations parallel to the Pali passage we 
cited above. 

The Banniehuanjing is recorded in traditional scripture catalogues 

as an anonymous translation dating from the period between 317-420. However, 
it is very close to certain that it is in fact to be correctly attributed to Zhi Qian 
^H, 33 and therefore datable considerably earlier, to the period 220-252, making 
it the oldest of the texts we will compare here. In it we find the following: 34 

( 3 ) 

mmmk, im, &**. *j£g±g§gg£o xm, 

- M©jgjg£> @Jff[MlZ3® 

ii\ mmm, #@8# 0 

*V.Lj». 

After the Buddha’s demise, how should one perform the funeral (zang) (T)? The 
Buddha said: “You be quiet! Brahmins and householders are glad to take care of it 
themselves.” [Ananda] again asked: “What is the procedure through which the 
brahmins and householders should perform the funeral? ” ... wrapping the body 
(shenti) (2) in new cotton cloth ... and cremate ( shewei ) ® it. When this is done, 
collect the relics (shell) @, and set up a stupa and erect a shrine at a crossroads, 
with bnners and canopies drape it in silk, and offer flowers and incense. 

32 Incidentally, even in non-Buddhist Indian contexts of such debates, one standard term for 
body was indeed larira. The polar distinction between farira and atman is found at least as 
early as the datapathabrdhmana / Brhadaranyakopanisad (XIV.7.2.3-4 [Weber 1855: 1088] / 
IV.4.2-3 [Limaye and Vadekar 1958: 247]; note that the Madhyandina recension reads purusa 
for Kanva’s atman in 4.4.3). The polarity continues in philosophical literature, for instance 
Nydyasutra 3.1.4: iartradahepdtakdbhavdt, “[If the body were identical with the soul, atman], 
when the body is burned, there would be no sins.” In other words, the individual would then 
be released from sin with the cremation of the body, which is not the case. 

33 According to Ui 1962, a conclusion shared by Kanno 1997 and Nattier 2003: 241; 2004: 
176-177. For a radically different view of the attribution of this and several other Nirvana-sutra 
translations, see Iwamatsu 1976b (also 1976a), who sees the work attributed to Bo Fazu as the 
translation of Zhi Qian, that of the unknown translator (here ascribed to Zhi Qian) as the 
work of Dharmaraksa, and that ascribed to Faxian as the work of Gunabhadra. Despite some 
lingering disagreement, I follow here the views of Ui, Kanno and Nattier, which among other 
things do not require wholesale reassignment of the attribution of other translations. 
Nevertheless, it remains possible that one or more of these translations has in fact been 
wrongly assigned. See also n. 46 on Faxian, below. 

34 T. 6 (I) 186cl6-22 ( juan xia)\ trans. Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 215. 
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Here the vocabulary simply distinguishes between the funeral’s treatment 
of the body (denoted by the compound shenti #fS) on the one hand, and the 
post-cremation resultant relics (yheli) on the other. The question posed here 
concerns the funeral, zang W, which makes it crystal clear that this translation 
fully accords with the interpretation Schopen offered for the Pali text: how 
one should “treat the body” means how one should perform the funeral. 

Our next source, theFo banniehuan jing was translated roughly a 

half-century later by Bo Fazu between 290-306. In this translation our 

passage reads: 35 


( 4 ) 

mmmk, «iio 

o mm, 

m.m 0 mmm „ mm, 0 


After the Buddha’s demise, what is the procedure through which we should 
perform the funeral (zang) ® for the Buddha’s body (shenti) ©? The Buddha said 
to Ananda: “You should be quiet; it does not concern [you]! Brahmins and 
householders together will take care of my body (shen) ®.” Ananda said: “What is c £" 
the procedure through which they will take care of the Buddha’s honorable body ^ 
( fo-zunti) @?” The Buddha said to Ananda: “The procedure for the funeral (zang) v , , 
is as the procedure for the funeral (binzdng M^) of a universal monarch . 36 But the 
Buddha surpasses him.” Ananda said: “What is the procedure for the funeral 
(zang) of an emperor?” The Buddha said to Ananda: “The procedure for the ® 
funeral is to wrap the body (shen) © in silk tissue ... After the cremation (shewei) 

© is over, collect the relics (shell) ®, and set up a stupa at a crossroads.” 


Here again the vocabulary makes it clear that the funeral procedures concern 
the disposition of the uncremated body. The Mallas speak of the Buddha’s 
shenti. The Buddha himself refers to his shen, the same word he uses in speaking 
of the body of the universal emperor (cakravartin), and finally Ananda speaks 
of the Buddha’s body &s fo-zunti. There does not appear to be any fundamental 
distinction implied here, although of course Ananda’s vocabulary is honorific. 37 


T. 5 (I) 169a29-b8 juan xia); trans. Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 214. Compare the similar 
treatment at 173al5-25 (yuan xia). 

36 No content or rhythmical considerations would appear to affect the alternation between 
zang and binzdng, this appears to be purely a case of elegant variation. 

37 The text may, however, be making a distinction between Ananda’s use of a plural first 
person pronoun “we” wudeng If#, and the Buddha’s response which uses “you” ru fk, 
without any plural marker. Of course, this in itself is far from conclusive. In Classical Chinese 
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The Dirghagama was translated by Buddhayasas \%\ S&IP# 38 and others into 
Chinese in 413 as the Chang Ahanjing JIHcS'lL 39 This text may be assigned 
virtually without doubt to the Dharmaguptaka school and, thanks to the careful 
researches of Seishi Karashima, we are now certain that it was translated from 
some form of Middle Indie. 40 Buddhayasas’s Dirghagama has its version of the 
passage quoted above as follows: 41 

( 5 ) 

immm, (Dfpsfr, immm, 

HStxe, 2>j§, 

xmm*. 

At that time, Ananda got up from his seat, advanced and spoke to the Buddha, 
saying: “After the Buddha’s demise, what is the procedure for performing his 
funeral (zang W) ®?” The Buddha said to Ananda: “You be quiet! Think about 
what you should do. The *upasakas will be glad to take care of it themselves.” 42 

At that time Ananda repeated his request three times, saying “After the Buddha’s 
demise, what is the procedure for performing his funeral ?” The Buddha said: “If 

in general plural markers are very frequently omitted, and despite their more common 
employment in Buddhist translations, their rate of omission there too is high. The absence of 
a plural marker, therefore, in no way allows us to necessarily assume that a singular is explicitly 
intended. On the other hand, the usage may very well be significant. 

38 The second character is also written Sk. 

39 See Bareau 1966. The identity of the translator and related problems are discussed below. 

40 Karashima 1994 concluded that this language was not identical with Gandharl, on the 
basis of materials then available. Subsequent discoveries of Gandharl language materials, 
which among other things have enhanced our knowledge of its phonology, may cast the 
question in a new light. However, I do not know of any attempt so far to confront the 
evidence of the Chinese DTrghagama with the results of the most recent studies of the newly 
discovered Gandharl materials being painstakingly examined by Richard Salomon and his 
team at the University of Washington. 

41 T. 1(2) (I) 20a22-b3, 4-9 (juan 5). This material has been translated before: Weller 1939, 
1940: 434-435 (clxiii-clxv); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 214; Kamitsuka in Okayama et al. 1995: 
280-282. 

See also the nearly identical assertion in the reprise in verse, T. 1(2) (I) 20b 15-16 (juan 5): 

mm sm mm 
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one wants to know how to perform the funeral , one should follow [the procedure] 
for a universal monarch.” Ananda again asked: “What is the procedure for perform¬ 
ing the funeral of a universal monarch?” The Buddha said to Ananda: “The 
procedure for the funeral of a universal monarch is first to wash his body (ti ft) (2) 
with fragrant hot water, then to wrap his entire body (shen #) © in new cotton 
cloth, successively wrapping it in 500 layers. Placing the body (shen) @ inside a 
golden coffin, it is then sprinkled with sesame oil, and the golden coffin is lifted 
up and placed inside a second large iron exterior coffin. Fragrant sandal wood is 
then stacked up around the outside of the exterior coffin. One piles up all sorts of 
renowned perfumes, covering the top [of the coffin] completely, and then cremates 
(she'wei Hrjfli) © it. When this is done, the relics (shell #?TJ) © are recovered, and 
a * stupa-temple ® is set up at a crossroads 43 ... 

“Ananda, if you want to perform my funeral , first wash [me] with fragrant hot 
water [... and so on as before].” 

Just as in the other translators’ versions, a clear distinction is made between 
“body” (ti or shen) before the cremation, and relics (shell) after. 44 

Almost contemporaneous with the just cited Dirghagama translation is the 
final version of the Mahaparinirvana-sutra we will consider here, 45 the Daban- 
niepan jing translated by Faxian only a few years later, in 417 46 

The parallel passage there reads: 47 


( 6 ) 

mm, nn, \tktm „ im, 

flgst. ii&ie&o mm 


43 I cannot resist pointing out, for the benefit of those who may have an interest in the 
popular culture of a generation ago, that the resulting edifice might also aptly be termed a 
“Shell Temple.” 

However, interestingly, despite the passage’s assertion that Ananda should not concern 
himself with the funeral, when Ananda insists that he wishes to be told of the procedures for 
the Buddha’s funeral, the Buddha’s response does seem to accept the possibility that Ananda 
himself will carry out these rites: “Ananda, if you want to perform my funeral...,” HU, 
with the second person pronoun explicitly employed, evidently in the singular. 

For a much later version, dating about three centuries afterwards, see Additional Note 1. 
46 The date is according to the Chu sanzangjiji fijHilfEil T. 2145 (LV) llc26 (juan 2). 
What is in any event most important for us is that since Faxian returned from his famous 
travels only in 414, his translation cannot be earlier than that of the Dirghagama , completed in 
413. On the attribution of this translation to Faxian, see the detailed discussion in Matsumoto 
1927: 5-11. 

T. 7 (I) 199c21-200a20 (juan zhong)\ trans. Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 215. 


47 
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H# c nit, m, im imn 


&m{m 0 m&mm, m 

m, emmz. . m'X&mrm&o iamit , 

-tii0B> mmwtm 




nm im 


M^mu^o ©w*gs##*aE#> 


9 s> s 


UtA&^Afe^Jo S$*^ffiA 




At that time, Ananda then said to the Buddha: “Blessed One, after you enter 
parinirvana, what is the procedure for worshipping {gongydng ) (D [you]? The 
Buddha said: “You should not now concern yourself with these things. Only think 
that after my demise you should protect and uphold the True Teachings. Take 
pleasure in preaching to people what you heard long ago. Why? The gods themselves 
will worship my body (. shen ) (2), and brahmins as well as kings, householders and 
laymen themselves will also worship my body .” 

Ananda said: “Although gods and men will themselves perform the worship . I 
still do not know what procedure should be followed.” The Buddha said: “Ananda, 
worship my body following [the procedure for the funeral of] a universal monarch 
... wrap the body {shen) in new cloth of fine weave, [place it in a coffin, and so on]. 
... Furthermore, inside the city prepare a cremation ground, ... going to the 
cremation ground, burn incense, scatter flowers and worship with music. Circu- 
mambulate that fragrant pyre seven times. Then place the coffin atop the fragrant 
pyre, and sprinkle it with fragrant oils. The procedure for lighting it is [to start] 
from the bottom. When the cremation {shewei) ® is complete, collect and take 
the relics {shell) (4), place them in a golden vessel, and erect a stupa on that spot. 

[People] should constantly worship daily, burning incense, scattering flowers, 
and so on. Ananda, you should know that this is the procedure for worshipping a 
universal monarch. Similarly, cremating my body {shen) as a king’s, you then 
build a stupa . ... If there are beings who raise banners and parasols, burn incense, 
scatter flowers, light lamps and reverence my stupa with hymns of praise, these 
people will attain great benefit for a long time. In the future before long others 
too will erect (a) great stupafs) © and worship its body (their bodies) {shen) ®. 

The same pattern we saw above in the other translations is paralleled here: 
only after the cremation does “body” vocabulary, shen , and worship of the 
body give way to “relics,” shell. The common term gongydng , usually a translation 
of pujd, appears to be used in a very broad sense. The basic meaning of the 
term implies making offerings, but here that sense is plainly too narrow. 
However, exactly what it entails is not always clear. 48 


As is made abundantly plain by all of these Chinese passages, the translators 
of these texts certainly understood Ananda’s question to concern only the 
procedures of a funeral and for handling the corpse, without any reference to 
worship of relics or stupas—just as Schopen suggested the Pali text should be 
understood. As Schopen emphasized, however, a number of modern scholarly 
treatments seem to have obscured the crucial distinction between corpse and 
relics. What is somewhat surprising is that not only those who dealt with the 
(conceivably ambiguous) Indie evidence but even some of those who have paid 
attention to the virtually unequivocal Chinese evidence also share in this 
confusion. For instance, having catalogued the differences and similarities of 
all the versions we have just examined, which should have made it very clear 
that the Buddha’s advice to Ananda concerns only the funeral, Andre Bareau 
nevertheless went on to say: 49 

Consequently, all of our sources are agreed on this two-fold point: the funeral 
procedures of the Buddha are the duty of the laity and not of the monks, who are 
not to concern themselves with them. ... The cult of the Buddha and of his relics , 
at least the external forms of this cult, should in the first place be reserved for 
devout lay followers. 

Bareau’s adventitious addition of “and of his relics” appears to reflect the 
influence of his own preconceptions, for despite quite accurately reading what 
the texts do say, he went on to attribute to them something else as well. Akira 
Hirakawa also noticed the Chinese sources, yet made virtually the same leap as 
did Bareau. He went on, moreover, to connect this result to a theory about the 
development of early Mahayana communities, building upon an assumption of 
separate monastic and lay involvements with stupa worship. I have earlier 
suggested that this fundamental misunderstanding seriously undermines key 
aspects of Hirakawa’s general theory. 50 


In particular, at the very end of the passage, the actions due a stupa are characterized as 
gongydng qishen perhaps to be taken as “worship of its body,” or “of their bodies,” 

or again “make offerings to its body,” and so on. To what the term “body,” shen , in this 
particular instance refers is not specified. Is it to the stupa itself, or to the remains of the 
Buddha contained therein? The key ambiguity here hinges on the sense of qi a pronoun, 
in contexts such as this generally possessive. The sense of the expression remains unresolved, 
and we are perhaps very fortunate that our larger argument does not stand or fall on the fine 
interpretation of this passage. 

Bareau 1971: 37, with my added emphasis. On p. 36, after carefully registering the 
Chinese passages which, as he correctly notes, discuss the body, funeral and puja of the body, 
Bareau wrote: “Notons en passant que le mot Sanskrit designant ici le corps, ie cadavre 
(-ianra ), designera aussi par la suite les restes corporels infimes retrouves sur les lieux de la 
cremation, les reliques corporelles, ce qui pourra obscurcir parfois nos textes.” 
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Other examples illustrate further the struggle between accepted interpreta¬ 
tions and what texts actually say. In his translation of Waldschmidt’s edition of 
the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana-sutra , Iwamoto Yutaka naturally dealt with 
passages in that text which mention iarira and iarlra-puja. His renderings are 
instructive. In the crucial passage concerning the Buddha’s advice to Ananda 
that he not concern himself with farira-pujd , Iwamoto rendered the compound 
within no kuyo “farira- worship,” which is to say relic worship, as 

he did in several similar passages. 51 However, precisely the same Sanskrit term 
is elsewhere rendered sogi PfH, 52 or otomurai no gishiki dop^CDfli^, 53 “funeral” 
and “funeral ritual,” respectively. At the same time, even when it means “body” 
in the singular, iarira alone is translated by Iwamoto both with shari #ftl, 
“relics,” on the one hand, 54 and with nakigara t:f£, “corpse,” on the other. 55 
When the discussion turns to the results of the cremation, Iwamoto returns to 
shari d 6 In this inconsistency Iwamoto is far from alone. In what seems to be 
the earliest Japanese translation of the Pali Mahaparinibbdna-sutta, that of 
Byodo Tsusho, for example, we find a very similar pattern. Ananda’s first 
question to the Buddha (at §V.10) is translated with shari as follows: 57 1it#, 

“Blessed One, how should we take care of 
the Tathagata’s relics?” and this vocabulary continues (in §V.ll) into the 
discussion of the funeral of the cakravartin: MbT, WwiEff) rrfW lftDfpJfc 

“Then, Blessed One, how should we take care of the universal 
emperor’s relics?” But the answer suddenly switches from shari to karada (also 

50 Hirakawa 1954: 337, and 406 n. 4. For my criticism, see Silk 2002a, as well as the work of 
others cited therein. 

31 Iwamoto 1974: 115, 135, and 136, translating respectively Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 358 
(§36.2-3), 410 (§46.4), and 412 (§47.2). 

52 Iwamoto 1974: 139, 140, translating respectively Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 418 (§47.22), 

420 (§48.8). In the latter case Iwamoto translates adya gate saptabe vartate iarlre farirapiija as: 
^01iUEl:t01g^TWhen 
exactly the same expression occurs later (Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 432 [§50.1]), however, 
Iwamoto (1974: 144) renders it: introducing 

yet a slightly different vocabulary, replacing “perform the funeral rites” with “perform the 
rites for the funeral of the Buddha’s corpse.” 

53 Iwamoto 1974: 143, translating Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 428 (§49.19). 

54 Iwamoto 1974: 138, translating Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 416 (§47.12). 

55 Iwamoto 1974: 136, 139, 141, 142, and 143 translating respectively Waldschmidt 1950- 
1951: 412 (§47.4), 420 (§47.23), 424 (§49.1), 426 (§49.5), 428 (§49.15), and (§49.20). 

56 Iwamoto 1974: 144-145, translating Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 434 (§50.5-6). 

57 Byodo 1935: 126-127, 153, 157-158. This treatment is also peculiar since Byodo had the 
benefit of access not only to Chinese sources, but to Rhys Davids’s quite correct English 
translation as well. 
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read mukuro) fg, “body, corpse,” and then immediately back again: A* 

Jl<PgD < 0 , “Ananda, people ... the 

universal emperor’s corpse; Ananda, so should you take care of the universal 
emperor’s corpse. Ananda, as you take care of the universal emperor’s relics, 
so should you take care of the Tathagata’s relics.” In the reprise of §V.I0 at 
§VI.17, which in the Pali is precisely the same save for the addition of the 
vocative “Ananda,” the earlier shari has become karada\ 

“Blessed One Ananda [ric], how should we take care 
of the Tathagata’s corpse?” Finally, in the transitional paragraphs §VI.23-24 
where sanra moves from singular to plural, we find quite logically first karada , 
body, and then shari , relics. There is probably no way to account for such 
inconsistency or even incoherence (which could be instanced in any number 
of other places as well), other than as an effect of the translators’ preconceptions, 
although given these fluctuations from one sentence to the next, it is difficult 
to see what even the translators themselves imagined the texts might be trying 
to say. 
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II) The Buddha’s Funeral in the Dirghagama and Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya 

The treatments of the passages of some modern scholars cited above (and 
others noted earlier by Schopen) are clearly inconsistent, if not at least in part 
incoherent. What, however, of ancient Chinese translations? We have already 
seen that the parallels in these texts (§§3, 4, 5, 6) to the first Pali passage we 
cited, (§1), are virtually unanimous in seeing references to the pre-cremation 
object of veneration as a body, shen , ti or shenti. But when we look a bit more 
broadly at the treatment of this theme in these translations, we do notice a few 
oddities. These center around one particular word, shell We may examine 
the translations beginning with the oldest, focussing on the vocabulary employed 
in descriptions of the body of the Buddha. We should begin by looking at 
ordinary body language, that used of the Buddha outside the direct funeral 
context, and hence in reference to a living body. 

In Zhi Qian’s translation, that dating from the first half of the third century, 
we find the following account of the Buddha’s self-description of his illness: 58 

( 7 ) 

?io fig*#*, 

At that time, the Buddha was physically (shen M) ill, and his entire body (qu H) 
•jk was in pain. The Buddha thought: “The pain is horrible. However, all my disciples 

are absent. I ought to wait for them to arrive, and only then pass into nirvana. 

Because of this illness, I should be energetic in my own efforts, absorbed in the 

meditative concentration in which one is not mindful of diversity (* nanatva- 

• • ~ -\ »60 

samjna). 

Here two terms refer to the Buddha’s body, shen If and qu II . 61 In Bo 
Fazu’s half-century later rendering we find the same episode as follows: 62 


58 T. 6 (I) 180a 12-15 (juan shang)\ Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 91 

59 To fight this illness? 

60 I here follow Bareau 1970: 140. 

61 The term qu II is again a perfectly ordinary word for “body.” The Shuowen ULSC, for 
instance, simply defines it as ti (see Wang 2002: 1386). 

62 T. 5 (I) 164c5-9 (juan shang)\ Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 91, 93. 


( 8 ) 

«?js?b 0 sitbfi-gs. mstmm. h 


[The Buddha’s] entire body (sheri) was in horrible pain, and he was about to 
enter parinirvana. The Buddha thought to himself: “All the monks are gone. If I 
attain parinirvana alone, I would not be devoting myself to those who are without 
the dharma and vinaya.” Ananda got up from where he had been sitting at the 
base of a tree, approached the Buddha and asked: “Has the Buddha’s sainted body 
( 'fo-shengshen ) not been feeling well? Have you recovered?” The Buddha replied: 
“I have not recovered; it is extremely bad. I am about to enter parinirvana. 

Ananda begs him to delay his parinirvana, and then after a bit of discussion 
the Buddha again says: “Now my body (shen) is all in pain,” and 

then after the famous comparison of his body to an old cart whose solid 
strength is gone, he says: “My body (shenti) is like this, with its solid strength 
gone,” Here body language consists of the terms shen , the 

honorific fo-shengshen , and the compound shenti. The translator speaks of the 
Buddha’s shen , Ananda uses an honorific collocation, fo-shengshen , and the 
Buddha himself speaks of his shen and shenti. 

At least somewhat influenced by Zhi Qian’s earlier rendering is that in the 
Dirghagama translation, the last we will consider, since Faxian’s slightly later 
translation does not contain this episode: 64 

( 9 ) 

fpio iMyts, m 

i mmm, mim&o ^mm, 

Later, during the summer rain retreat, the Buddha became physically (shen #) 
ill, and his entire body (ti fH) was in pain. The Buddha thought to himself as 
follows: “Now I am become ill, my entire body (shen) in horrible pain. However, 
my disciples are all absent. If I were to pass into nirvana, this would not be right 
of me. Now I should be energetic, and maintain my life by my own efforts.” 

Here, we find the Buddha speaking of his own body as shen and the narrator 
too calling it shen and again ti , a treatment entirely consistent with that we 
find in the other translations. The references in this passage are of course, as 


T. 5 (I) 164c 13, 15-16 (juanshang ); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 93. 

64 T. 1 (1) (I) 15al7-20 (juan 2); Sueki in Okayama et al. 1995: 236; Weller 75 (lxxxviii); 
Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 91: 
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we noted above, to the living body of the Buddha, which we thus see described 
variously as shen , ti, fo-shengshen , shenti and qii , words which in this context 
appear synonymous both in denotation and connotation. We do note, however, 
that Bo Fazu’s text has Ananda use the explicitly respectful appellation fo- 
shengshen. 

Generally speaking, the same vocabulary is used in reference to the dead 
body of the Buddha, his corpse. However, there are cases in all three early 
translations of the Mahaparinirvdna-sutra in which, instead of the vocabulary 
for “body,” consisting of the words just listed, we find something unusual: the 
term shell which generally designates “relics,” is used instead in the sense 
of “uncremated dead body.” These cases occur in the context of the discussion 
of the treatment of the Buddha’s body by the Mallas. In this regard, for the 
contrast it provides us we may first of all refer as a baseline to the Pali text, 
which is straightforward and reads as follows: 65 

( 10 ) 

atha kho kosinaraka malla purise anapesurh ! tena hi bhane kusinarayam 
gandhamalan ca sabban ca talavacaram sannipatetha ti I atha kho kosinaraka malla 
... yena upavattanam ... yena bhagavato sarlram ten’ upasaiiikamimsu upasam- 
kamitva bhagavato sarlram naccehi gltehi vaditehi malehi gandhehi sakkaronta 
garukaronta 1 manenta pujenta...evam tarii divasam 2 vitinamesum I 

atha kho kosinarakanam mallanam etad ahosi 1 ativikalo kho ajja bhagavato 
sarlram ihapetuiii I sve dani mayaiii bhagavato sarlram jhapessama ti I atha kho 
kosinaraka malla bhagavato sarlram naccehi ... sakkaronta ... dutiyam pi divasam 
vitinamesum I ... 

atha kho sattamam divasam kosinarakanam mallanam etad ahosi I mayarii 
bhagavato sarlram naccehi ... sakkaronta ... I dakkhinena dakkhinarii nagarassa 
haritva bahirena bahiram dakkhinato nagarassa bhagavato sarlram jhapessama ti I 

1) VRI garuiii karonta 2) VRI ekadivasam/or evam tam divasam 

Then the Mallas of Kusinara ordered their servants, saying: “Gather perfumes, 
garlands, and all the musical instruments in Kusinara!” Then the Mallas of Kusinara 
... went to where the Blessed One’s body was ... in Upavattana. Arriving; there, 
they spent the entire day in honoring, respecting, venerating and worshipping the 
Blessed One’s body with dances, songs, music, garlands, and scents .... 

Then it occurred to the Mallas of Kusinara: “It’s too late today to cremate the 
Blessed One’s body . We will cremate the Blessed One’s body tomorrow.” And so 
they spent the second day.. in honoring.. the Blessed One’s body with dances — 


65 Rhys Davids and Carpenter 1903: 159.14-160.5 (§VI.13-14) = Burmese Sixth Council 
edition (Dhammagiri-Pali-Ganthamala 2 [Dhammagiri, Igatpuri: Vipasanna Research Institute, 
1993]): 119.18-120.7. 


Then on the seventh day it occurred to the Mallas of Kusinara: “Honoring ... 
the Blessed One’s body with dances ... let us carry it to the south, around the 
outside of the town, and cremate the Blessed One’s body to the south of the 
town.” 

In this passage, all occurrences of the term used for the corpse of the 
Buddha, sarTra , are in the grammatical singular, and there is nothing particularly 
difficult to understand. Although obviously none of the corresponding Chinese 
versions is a translation of this Pali sutta, and all three in fact belong to 
sectarian lineages other than the Theravada (even if it is not clear precisely 
which these are in some cases), there can be little doubt of the identity of the 
key technical terms in the Chinese texts and the Pali version. While, as we saw 
above, the Pali text referred to the body of the universal emperor and that of 
the Buddha equally as sarTra , and while the Chinese translations refer to the 
dead body of the universal emperor with ordinary body language, when it 
comes to discussing the funeral of the Buddha, some variations of interest 
appear. The first example to which we may draw attention occurs in Zhi 
Qian’s early translation: 66 

( 11 ) 

Mo mmm, mmimum 0 

They all gathered together throughout the city, and bringing flowers and perfumes 
came to the Buddha’s shell Bowing their heads, they made reverences, and presented 
their offerings in worship. Together they asked Ananda: “What is the funeral 
( zang ) procedure?” He answered them as had been taught: “It is [as] the procedure 
for [the funeral of] a universal emperor. But the Buddha’s should be even better.” 

As even this minimal context makes clear, the shell spoken of here by the 
narrator can refer only to the pre-cremation corpse of the Buddha; there as 
yet exist no post-cremational remains (relics) to which reverence might be 
paid. However, this vocabulary is not used consistently by Zhi Qian, nor can 
we even detect any pattern of certain speakers preferring, or certain contexts 
calling for, certain terms. As the text goes on, after the Mallas prepare a series 
of golden coffins: 67 


66 T. 6 (I) 189al 1-13 (juan xia ), Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 272: 

67 T. 6 (I) 189al6-19 (juan xia); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 276 
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•£ 0 

ifiSWWfto 




They prepared new cotton cloth and 500 finely woven cloths. At that time the 
people gathered from all around, from throughout the surrounding 480 li area. 
All of them brought musical instruments, flowers, perfumes, and came to the twin 
[gala] trees. Together they took the Buddha’s body foshen) and placed it atop the 
golden platform, then honored and worshipped it with music. 

Here the very same body referred to earlier by the narrator as shell is 
simply foshen, the body of the Buddha. After the corpse is taken out of the city 
and paraded by gods, however, we return to shell: 69 


A WiWiM A Hi o 




Innumerable other gods strewed many types of heavenly flowers from the sky, 
and rained down perfumes. Then the Grand Minister Poxian and the Grand 
Minister Juyi conferred. They wished for the musical praises performed by humans 
to join with the music of the gods to send off the shell 

This shell once again can point to nothing other than the uncremated 
corpse. After the bier is carried in one gate of the city and out another, it is 
taken to the place this text calls Outu Then the Mallas: 69 


Hit's, B&¥31, 

&mm, m, mnxm* 

Wrapped the Buddha’s body foshentt) in cotton cloth, and next wrapped it a 
thousand times in 500 finely woven cloths. They filled the golden coffin with 
sesame oil, and placed the Buddha’s body (foshen ) within the golden coffin. ... 
The Grand Minister Ousu grasped a brand and was about to cremate the Buddha 
(rdnfo), but the pyre was immediately extinguished. He tried three times, but it 


69 


T. 6 (I) 189b 1-3 (Juan xia); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 283-284. 
T. 6 (I) 189b5-13 (juan xia); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 295-296. 
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went out [each time]. The venerable Aniruddha spoke to Ananda, saying: “That 
the fire does not ignite is due to the wish of the gods. They have seen Maha-Kasyapa 
coming from Papa 70 with his retinue of 500. He is still on the road, and since he 
wants to pay reverence to the Buddha, [the gods] do not permit the fire to ignite.” 
Ananda said: “Okay, we will respect the gods’ wishes.” 

Here we find the body referred to once as foshentt, once as foshen, and once 
the text speaks simply of cremating the Buddha, rdnfo, without explicit notice 
of the body. The scene then switches to Kasyapa on the road, where he 
encounters an ascetic from whom he learns of the Buddha’s death. The ascetic 
then informs him that “Gods and men gather together and worship his body 
(shen),” After some philosophical discussion on imperma¬ 

nence, Kasyapa says “If we gather our robes and go quickly, we will be able to 
see the Buddha’s body (foshen),” Jf HJI{$#. 72 Eventually Kasyapa: 73 


(15) 

mmsm, mmm 


it, WMI, HUffEI, jjjsIfBS, 

, sfcfe mm, @Biio 


Arrived at the twin [sala] trees, and beheld the Buddha’s funeral pyre. He asked 
Ananda: “As long as it is yet uncremated, please show me the Buddha’s body 
foshen). Ananda answered: “The Buddha’s body foshen) is already wrapped, soaked 
in sesame oil, and placed within the golden casket. Outside the pyre is built up 
thoroughly soaked with perfumes. Although it is as yet uncremated, it is very 
difficult indeed to see.” Kasyapa repeated his request thrice, and Ananda answered 
[each time] as he had at first, that it is difficult to see the Buddha’s body foshen) 
again. 

After the Buddha’s feet emerge from the wrappings, Kasyapa notices that 
they are discolored, and asks: “The [habitual] color of the Buddha’s body 


0 The name of this city, alternatively Papa or Pava, is here (and elsewhere) transcribed 
boxun i&fj, EMC pa-zwin. The second character may also be rea djiin, which probably yields 
EMC kun or kwin, but neither of these transparently support the equivalence with va/pa. The 
problem was discussed in some detail by Pelliot 1933, who mentions inter alia the suggestion 
of the lexicographer Huilin that one should read not xun iaj but rather xuan 'sj, EMC ywen h . 
Seishi Karashima, who reminded me of Pelliot’s study, believes that Huilin is correct, but 
notes that further investigation is required. 

T. 6 (I) 189bl6 (Juan xia); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 287. 

T. 6 (I) 189b24 (Juan xia); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 291. 

T. 6 (I) 189b28-c3 (Juan xia); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 302. 
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(foshen) is golden; why is it [now] different?” flyNkfeo HfnF&J^. 74 Ananda de¬ 
scribes the episode of a pious old woman’s tears, and then follow Kasyapa s 
verse of lament. The last mention of the body of the Buddha in this text— 
afterwards we get mention of the cremation, and subsequently of the resultant 
bones, fogu {$# , 75 their distribution, 76 and so on—is of some interest. It comes 
in two verses spoken by Ananda, the interpretation of which is very difficult, 
and the translation consequently unsure: 77 

(16) 

The Buddha because he is pure inside and out comes to have a body (shen) of 
the Brahma world. Originally he descended by means of his spirit, and now leaves 
it here. 

Wrapped in cotton, in a thousand layers of finely woven cloth, there is no need 
to cloth [his] body (qu). Moreover, it is not washed clean, but it is pure and 
thoroughly bright. 

Much of this is highly obscure, but seems nevertheless to point to a docetic 
view of the nature of the Buddha and his corporeal manifestation or incarnation 
in this world. If Przyluski is right—and at least Waldschmidt thinks he is then 
these verses are nothing other than a “vigorous protest against the ancient 
traditions according to which the body of the Buddha was washed and clothed 
in garments. Such practices, which are suitable for a ordinary man and equally 
for a cakravartin, seemed useless and out of place in the time in which the 
Buddha had become completely divinized and no longer had any human 
appearance.” 78 According to this view, Zhi Qian’s text, or at the very least the 
version of Ananda’s verses preserved therein, sees the Buddha as not only 
transcendent but by nature supramundane. This does not appear, however, to 
be a view supported by depictions of the Buddha elsewhere in the same 

74 T. 6 (I) 189c5-6 (juan xia); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 302. 

75 T. 6(1) 190a 19 (juan xia). 

76 T. 6 (I) 190a24, 27-28 (juan xia): in the first case, the expression is fogufen in the 

second shetifen Here clearly gu #, bones, is equivalent to shell relics. 

77 T. 6 (I) 190a 13-16 (juan xia), discussed in Przyluski 1918-1920: 17-18 (= 179-180), 
Bareau 1971: 258-259. 

78 Pryzluski 1918-1920: 17-18 (= 179-180), affirmed by Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 307. 
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translation, at least with regard to the specific vocabulary used in reference to 
his body, or for example in terms of the depiction of his physical illness, cited 
above, which presupposes a vulnerable and humanly physical Buddha. In 
addition, when the body of the Buddha is twice referred to in these verses, it is 
once with the word shen , the second time with qu. The picture of the transcendent 
Buddha seen here by Przyluski, whatever may be its significance, does not 
appear to be related to, or to reflect, any specific or special vocabulary used in 
reference to his body. 

To continue our survey, when we turn to Bo Fazu’s translation, we find 
there “normal” references to the corpse of the Buddha designated with “body” 
language, as we saw earlier, but in addition the following passage which speaks 
of the procedures prior to cremation: 79 

(17) 

'M'bmmwBo mm is, 

m, mmw&o 

The brahmins and householders then said: “Lifting up the platform of the 
Bu ddha’s shell , we wish to enter from the city’s western gate.” But the platform 
could not be lifted. The householders together said: “It is not possible to move 
the platform. Can we take it out of the city?” 

Nowhere else in this translation does the word shell refer to the body of the 
Buddha, meaning elsewhere always “relics.” In addition, as far as I can see 
nowhere in the last of our sources, Faxian’s translation, is shell used in anything 
other than the sense of “relics.” This leaves us with one source yet to consider, 
the Dirghagama translation. And here we find the most complex set of examples 
of shell vocabulary used to refer to the body of the Buddha. What patterns, if 
any, direct the employment of the term is the key question we will try to 
address, and the central source of the perplexity which motivated the present 
study to begin with. 

The first passage in the Dirghagama to attract our attention reads as follows: 80 

(18) 

s-be, mm, 

9 T. 5 (I) 173b 14-16 (juan xia); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 276. 

80 T. 1(2) (I) 27cl7-23 (juan 4). This material has been translated by Weller 1939, 1940: 
191 (cccviii); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 272; Bareau 1985: 277; Hikita in Okayama et al. 1995: 
345. 
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At that time the Mallas discussed among themselves as follows: “Let each one 
go back to his home, prepare perfumes, flowers and musical instruments, and 
quickly go to the twin trees to worship the shell ®. After one day, putting the 
Kuddha’s shell (Dona platform, 81 let the Malla youths take the four corners of the 
platform, hold aloft banners and parasols, burn incense, scatter flowers and play 
music in worship . Entering through the eastern gate ... and then cremate ® it. 

This sequence begins with an employment of shell in what can be nothing 
else than the sense of “body, dead body, corpse” ®®, something which exists 
before the cremation ® has yet been carried out. The reference here is to the 
body of the Buddha, and the speakers are the Mallas. The text goes on to say 
that the Mallas then did return to their homes, gather the requisites for worship 
and, going to the twin sala trees, between which rested the body of the Buddha, 
“did worship of/to the shell” gdngydng shell After a day they placed 

the shell on a platform, and so on. Aniruddha warns them that they are wasting 
effort, since the gods are about to come and lift up the platform themselves. 
When the Mallas ask why, Aniruddha replies: 83 

( 19 ) 

mkUA SjU? 

You are about to take perfumes, flowers and musical instruments to worship die 
shell ®. After one day [you plan to] put the Buddha’s shell © on a platform ... and 
cremate @ it. But the gods wish to keep the shell ® [in place], and for seven days 
reverently worship it with perfumes, flowers and musical instruments. Later they 
will take the Buddha’s shell (5), put it on a platform ... and cremate © it. 

Here Aniruddha speaks, using shell to refer to the corpse of the Buddha. 
The Mallas then agree and resolve that they will beautify the city, and for 
seven days worship the shell (gdngydng shell #^^J), 84 the same vocabulary 
being used both to report their direct speech and to report their activities 

81 Contextually, perhaps better “bier,” although the term chudng jfc in itself has no such 
connotation. 

82 T. 1(2) d) 27c24-25 juan 4). 

83 T. 1(2) (I) 27c29-28alO (juan 4). 

T. 1(2) d) 28a 13 (juan 4). 
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narratively. The narrator then goes on to describe how the gods of the Heaven 
of the Thirty-Three (Trayastrimsa) scatter various kinds of flowers over the 
shell and play heavenly music while the spirits sing songs. To this the Mallas 
say: “Let’s leave aside our human music for the moment, and request divine 
music for the worship of the shell (gongyang shell #£iti! 5 TJ).” 85 The narrator 
goes on to say how they worship the shell with golden flowers as big as wagon 
wheels. Shortly thereafter, the text continues: 86 

( 20 ) 

^huel nmnuumm* wai«0, mmm 
m. xmmm, 

* v.l. ** v.l. 

At that time, after the Mallas had worshipped ... they asked Amanda: “How 
should we worship now?” Ananda answered: “I have heard [about this] directly 
from the Buddha, and received the Buddha’s direct instructions. One who wants 
to perform the funeral of the shell (zdng shell) (D should follow the procedure for 
the funeral of a universal monarch.” 

Again they asked Ananda: “What is the procedure for the funeral of a universal 
monarch?” He answered: “The procedure for the funeral of a monarch is to first 
bathe his body ( shen) © in fragrant hot water, then wrap the body ® in new 
cotton, successively binding it in 500 layers. The body ® is placed in a golden 
coffin ... and it is cremated ©, the relics (shell) © collected, and a *stupa-shrine ® 
erected at a crossroads. ... 

Here once again the Mallas are speaking when they mention in reference 
to the Buddha “funeral of the shell” ®, 87 where shell can have no other meaning 
than “body, corpse.” But when the topic turns to the universal emperor, the 

8 ’ T. 1(2) (I) 28a22-23 (juan 4). As Hikita points out in Okayama et al. 1995: 636, n. 60, this 
is very close to the expression we find in Waldschmidt’s Sanskrit text (1950-1951: §47.22): 
pr(atik)s(ipdmo) vayam manusyakdni vadyani divy(ai)r v(ady)air ( bha)gavatah farirapujam 
karisydmah. I thus disagree with Bareau 1971: 208, who sees the humans and gods playing 
together. On the term qiezhi FLUI, which corresponds here to prathlksip , see Sueki’s note in 
Okayama etal. 1997: 231, n. 74. 

86 T. 1(2) (I) 28a28-b8 (juan 4); trans. in Weller 1939, 1940: 193-194 (cccxviii-cccxix); 
Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 285; Hikita in Okayama etal. 1995: 349-350. 

The variant reading of the three editions, Song, Yuan, Ming, yt for zdng could be 
translated “wants to bury the shell” I think this is not right, although it is sensible. 
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vocabulary shifts to shen ®®©. We may begin to speculate whether, in this 
text at least, this usage of shell is a honorific one, with ordinary words for 
“body” avoided out of respect for the Buddha. The first instances in this 
sequence refer to the body of the Buddha, which might motivate the use of 
special vocabulary. Those which follow, however, refer to the less exalted 
cakravartin, with regard to whom it is said that his body (shen #) is washed. 
For the cakravartin, only after his cremation © do we encounter the term shell, 
clearly now in the sense of relics ®. We might then wonder whether an 
intentional distinction has been introduced, namely between a less exalted 
mere “body,” shen , and the Buddha’s body as shell. This hypothesis might, in 
the first place, be strengthened by the immediately following paragraph, in 
which the Buddha is made to use “body” language in reference to his own 
(future) corpse: 88 

( 21 ) 

mi, ®#a 

©jrfrh 

“[The Buddha told me:] ‘Ananda, if you want to perform my funera l ®, first 
wash [me] with hot fragrant water, then wrap the body (shen) © in new cotton, 
and bind it successively in 500 layers. Place the body ® in a golden coffin, ... and 
cremate ® it, collect the relics (shell) © and erect a © stupa at a crossroads. 

The word shell appears in this passage in Ananda’s words reporting the 
direct speech of the Buddha, but it is used only to refer to post-cremation 
remains, relics ©. When the Buddha speaks of his own dead body, he calls it 
shen @®. This is consistent with the speculation of a differential use of respect 
vocabulary, since we might well imagine the Buddha depicted as avoiding 
honorific language with respect to himself. However, we find a discussion 
which appears to contradict this neat dichotomy slightly later in the same 

• 89 

narrative sequence: 

( 22 ) 


88 T. 1(2) (I) 28blO-15 (juan 4); trans. in Weller 1939, 1940: 194 (cccxx); Waldschmidt 
1944, 1948: 285; Hikita in Okayama et al. 1995: 350. 

89 T. 1(2) (I) 28b28-c2 (juan 4); trans. in Weller 1939, 1940: 195 (cccxxiv); Waldschmidt 
1944, 1948: 295; Hikita in Okayama et al. 1995: 351. 
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The Mallas again asked: “Why do the gods not permit the fire to burn?” 
Aniruddha replied: “The gods consider that Maha-Kasyapa is presently coming 
from the land of Pava with 500 disciples, and that he is now [just] midway; he 
wants to see the body of the Buddha foshen) © while it has not yet been cremated 
2). Because the gods know his intention, they do not permit the fire to burn. ...” 

Here the Buddha’s disciple Aniruddha refers to the uncremated ® object 
not with the hypothesized respect term shell, but rather as the Buddha’s body 
(foshen) ©. While we may have no trouble with the Buddha using non-respect 
vocabulary about himself, we now have to consider whether we might maintain 
both that shell functions in this text as an honorific usage contrasting with 
unmarked shen, and also that the Buddha’s disciple might speak of his corpse 
using the less exalted term shen. There are, however, other examples of such 
usage. After Kasyapa learns that the Buddha is dead, he and his five hundred 
disciples are saddened, and lament his passing. The famous disrespectful disciple, 
here called *Upananda, 90 rejoices at the Buddha’s death and the consequent 
freedom he imagines it implies for the disciples, and Kasyapa laments to his 
followers: 91 


(23) 

si®*#, mmmm, R^mm , 

Mm. mmm, mnrm, - mmmm, mtm, -ml mwmn. nm 

sfc-jg mm, Ni^t, m ®mm . imhjl 

Mmm irissl as* jib, 

if* JiMfifeSo 


Let us quickly pack up our robes and bowls, and go to the twin [sala] trees, 
where we will be able to see the still uncremated Buddha. 

At that time, the monks heard what Maha-Kasyapa said, and getting up from 
their seats they escorted Kasyapa and went to Kusinagara ... to where Ananda 
was, greeted him, stood to one side, and said to Ananda: “We want just one look 
at the shell ®. Cannot we have a look while it is still uncremated ©?” 

Ananda replied: “Although it is not yet cremated ®, it is still difficult to see 
again. The reason is, the Buddha’s body (foshen) @ was already washed with 
fragrant hot water, bound with cotton, bound successively in 500 layers, installed 


90 See Bareau 1971: 223 for the varieties of ideas about the identity of this figure. 

91 T. 1(2) (I) 28cl7-29al (juan 4); trans. in Weller 1939, 1940: 196-197 (cccxxviii-cccxxix); 
Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 301; Hikita in Okayama et al. 1995: 353-354. 
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within a golden coffin ... so it is difficult to view the Buddha’s body© again. 

Kasyapa repeated his request thrice, and Ananda answered [each time] as he had 
at first, that it is difficult to see the Buddha’s body © again. 

Then Maha-Kasyapa turned toward the pyre of fragrant firewood, and at that 
time the Buddha’s body ® had pushed out both two feet from within the many 
layers of encoffining. And the feet were a different color [from their usual gold]. 

Kasyapa saw this, and asked Ananda questioningly: “The [habitual] color of the 
Buddha’s body ® is golden; why is it [now] different?” 

Here when the monks speak they wish to see the uncremated © shell CD, 
but when Ananda speaks he refers to the condition of the Buddha’s equally 
uncremated ® body (foshen) @®, the two terms shell and foshen apparently 
being used synonymously yet differentially, according to speaker. This differ¬ 
entiation might yet support the hypothesis, since in the case of shell, ordinary 
monks are speaking, while in the case of fishen it is the Buddha’s intimate 
Ananda who speaks. As the text again goes on, Kasyapa learns that the discolor¬ 
ation is due to the actions of a pious old woman, and: 92 

( 24 ) 

jjnSSMB, 

o a, MMiko © Mjgjrj jh 

When Kasyapa heard that he was very sad and, immediately turning toward the 
pyre of fragrant firewood, did reverence to the Buddha’s shell ®- At that time the 
four groups [of monks, nuns, male and female lay followers] and the gods above 
did reverence at the same time, and the Buddha’s feet [which had been visible] 

disappeared from sight straight away... . 9? 

At that time [after Kasyapa finished his reverence], the Buddha s pyre burst into 
flame spontaneously without anyone igniting it. Then the Mallas discussed among 
themselves: “Now the fire is burning fiercely, the blaze difficult to suppress. 
Wlkn the shell is cremated ©, we may be able to extinguish [the fire]. Where 
shall we look for water to quench [the fire]?” At that time, the god of the sala 


92 T 1(2) (I) 29a2-4; a25-b5 (juan 4); trans. in Weller 1939, 1940: 197 (cccxxxii), 200-201 
(cccxxxiv-cccxxxv); Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 310; Hikita in Okayama et al. 1995: 355; 357-358. 

93 I omit here Kasyapa’s verses of lament. 
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trees which were beside the Buddha’s pyre had profound faith in the Buddha’s 
Way, and with his divine power he immediately quenched the fire of the Buddha’s 
pyre. ^ *0 ->-u 

Then the Mallas once again discussed among themselves: “Within twelve yojanas 
of this town of Kusinagara there are fragrant flowers* Let us bring all of them and tiC 


worship the Buddha s shell (3).” <T ^ fkrrl r. . 

They went beside the city walls, and worshipped using perfumes and flowers 


they had brought. Then the Mallas from the kingdom of Papa heard that the 


Buddha had died at the twin [sala] trees, and they all thought: “I should go there 


now and try to get a share of the shell @, take it to my homeland, erect a stupa 
and worship it.” 


Here both the narrative voice and the speech of the Mallas use the term 
shell to refer to the dead body of the Buddha. However, the uncremated body 
is called shell (1), it is this shell which is cremated and what remains after the 
cremation fires are extinguished is likewise termed shell ©@. 

I suggested that in the case of the translation of Zhi Qian we could see no 
particular pattern to his use of shell to refer to the uncremated corpse of the 
Buddha, which he uses in this sense only twice. And of course, although Bo 
Fazu does use the word in this way, he does so only once, so there is no 
pattern possible. But the Dirghagama translation employs the word shell in the 
sense of “body” repeatedly, and this allows the possibility for detection of a 
pattern, if one exists. We may plot the uses of the relevant terminology according 
to speaker and to referent as shown in the accompanying table (see overleaf). 

The only significant difference evident here seems to be that the Mallas 
never speak of the Buddha’s corpse as foshen, and Kasyapa never speaks of it as 
shell. Both Aniruddha, the arhat, and Ananda, the still unawakened disciple, 
use both terms. The first question we must ask is what significance this 
distribution might have. Second, and from quite another point of view, we 
must consider how a reader could understand this shell which is taken, prepared, 
burned, and then recovered from the funeral pyre, precisely the same word in 
this sequence indicating both states of the object, first unburned and then 
burned. The context and overall narrative flow may indeed make it clear on a 
case-by-case basis that sometimes the word shell must refer to a corpse that is 
to be initially prepared and burned, while subsequently it appears in the sense 
of “post-cremational relics.” But is this really clearly understandable, or on the 
contrary, might it give an impression not unlike that one might gain by reading 
modern translations of the Mahapamirvana-sutra which, as we have seen above, 
fluctuate in their treatment of the term farTra in such a way as to render 
coherent comprehension of the text almost an impossibility? 
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Let us turn to a basic question: why is the unburned corpse called shell? 
Can it be maintained that a distinction in levels of respect is intended between 
body and shell, with shell employed as an honorific equivalent for body, otherwise 
designated “ordinarily” shen, foshen, ti\ shenti or the like? 94 In order to try to 
answer this question, we will first want to explore whether we find other, 
comparable uses of the same vocabulary elsewhere in the works of the translators 
whose renderings we have looked at above. 95 

We should perhaps not be entirely surprised to find little complementary 
evidence in the translations of Zhi Qian and Bo Fozu, given the rarity of the 
word shell in the sense of “dead body” even in their Mahaparinirvana-sutra 
translations. As far as I can see, the word shell appears rather rarely in the 
works of Zhi Qian, 96 and outside the passages noted above (§§11, 13), never in 

Previous modem students of the text have not always seemed to notice any lexical distinction 
at all, much less attempted to explain it. Weller, for instance, in his generally extremely 
careful German translation consistently renders^// simply by “Sarira,” either “restoring” the 
transcription into Sanskrit or treating Sarira as a German word. He renders shen M consistently 
by “Leib” (once “Korper,” perhaps by inadvertence). But he nowhere makes any attempt to 
explain what this “Sarira” might be doing in the Chinese text, or what it might mean. Wald- 
schmidt, who sometimes translates rather closely and sometimes paraphrases, freely alternates 
between “Leichnam” and “Korper” as equivalents of shell, once again never noting the fluctuation 
of the vocabulary. (Max Deeg points out that Leib has a Christian connotation, while Korper 
and Leichnam refer to concrete things, body and corpse.) 

Bareau (1971: 182, 194, 214 , 1985: 277ff. and so on) likewise made no special notice of 
the vocabulary, interpreting the word contextually everywhere as “corps.” Finally, the generally 
excellent and heavily annotated Japanese translation of Okayama et al. retains shari in 
Japanese, adding a note at the first relevant instance (Hikita in Okayama et al. 1995: 631, n. 
38) indicating that it means “corpse,” itai iHf£, rather than relics. The necessity for the note 
itself indicates that something is not right here, but no farther observations are offered. 

This is, incidentally, an example of one disappointing feature of this generally superb 
modern Japanese translation of the Dfrghagama , namely the occasional retention of Chinese 
terms in and as Japanese, even when this is not entirely appropriate. Since as far as I know 
there is no way that shari can mean “corpse” in Japanese (on some senses of shari in Japanese, 
including rare ones, see Yuyama 1995: 386), in this respect the translation here is wrong, 
despite the note. (Another oddity of this translation is the periodic use in the Japanese of 
honorifics nowhere even implied in the Chinese, as for example when foshen is translated 

[e.g., p. 351, 354] with butsu no osugata fA<7)4o^c.) 

95 Ideally one should systematically study all Chinese Buddhist translations of the same 
period, but since as a practical matter such a survey is beyond my abilities at present, I restrict 
this investigation to the works attributed to the translators to whom are ascribed the early 
Mahaparinirudna-sutras . 

;<s I accept as the corpus of his translations those works identified by Nattier 2003: 241-242, 
namely: T. 6, 54, 68, 76, 87, 169, 185, 198, 210, 225, 281, 328, 361, 474, 493, 532, 533, 556, 
557, 559, 581, 632, 708, 735, 790, 1011, and maybe 20, 27, 507, and 511.1 searched this and 
other works cited here electronically, rather than reading through them in their entirety, as 
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the sense of “body.” However, one perhaps closely related usage does draw 
our attention. In a passage in Zhi Qian’s translation of the AstasdhasrikdPrajna- 
pdramitd, for which of course we have an extant Sanskrit text, we find the 
following: 97 

(25) 

The Buddha said: “One does not become a Buddha through this shen^M l k one 
obtains a Bnddha-hodv (foshen) from omniscience. After my death my relics (shell) 
are still to be worshipped. 

To this roughly corresponds the following in the published Sanskrit text: 

(2 bhagavan aha I tasmat tarhi kausika nanen atmabhavaSarir apratilambhena 
tathagatas tathagata iti saiiikhyam gacchati I I sarvajnatayam tu pratilabdhayam 
tathagatas tathagata iti sariikhyam gacchati I ... evam ca mama parmirvrtasyapi 
sata esaiii sariranam puja bhavisyati I I 

The Blessed One said: “Therefore, Kausika, it is not by means of obtaining this 
nhvsiral bodv (dtmabhava-Sanra) that one is called ‘Tathagata.’ Rather, when 
one has obtained omniscience one is called ‘Tathagata.’” ... And after I am dead 
too these relics of mine will be worshipped. 

The Indian commentator Haribhadra interprets the Sanskrit compound 
dtmabhdva-sarira here appositionally: dtmabhdvalarlram tty atmabhava eva 
{anram™ If we accept that Haribhadra’s gloss and Zhi Qians translation 
shen-sheli are attempting to convey the same sense, then shen-sheli 

likewise should also be understood appositionally, as body (phen) - ianra 
(shell),” or in other words, “shell, that is to say, ‘body.’” Even if this is correct, 

would certainly have been preferable. 

97 T. 225 (VIII) 484al7-18 juan 2). 

98 Wogihara 1932-1935: 210: 10-12, 17-18, 211.6-7 (Mitra 58), and see below n. 102. 

99 It would be possible to translate “... that a Tathagata is called Tathagata” and so on. 
However, I understand the expression in line with phrases such as that in Kafyapapanvarta 
§121 (Stael-Holstein 1926): Wamana Stamina iti kaSyapa ucyate \ kiyan nu tavat kaSyapa Sramana 
Warrmna its ucyate, or a frequent refrain in the Vajracchedika, for instance (Schopen 1989: 103): 
ksetravyuhdh ksetravyuha iti subbute avyuhas te tathdgatena bhasitas tenocyante ksetravyuba in. 

100 Wogihara 1932-1935: 210.13-14. 
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however, the fact that what we understand to be the appositional compound 
dtmabhdva-darira was translated verbatim et literatum , with atmabhava rendered 
as shen and iarTra as shell , may conceivably, but need not necessarily, in its turn 
suggest, perhaps paradoxically, that Zhi Qian did not imagine shell on its own 
to be capable of conveying the requisite meaning of “body” as such. It may 
also suggest that cases in which ordinary body language is used are to be 
understood as in some way consequently unmarked, and without particular 
importance. A probably more realistic way of looking at the question, however, 
is to see shen-sheli as a mechanical effort to render the two elements of the 
compound atmabhava-farira , an element-by-element caique, without consider¬ 
ation for questions of the ease with which the result might be understood by 
those with access only to the Chinese text. 101 The translation, then, is not 
interpretive so much as “literal,” although it may simultaneously indicate Zhi 
Qian’s appreciation that atmabhava-farira here signifies something more than 
a mere “body.” I will argue that such an appreciation may hold the key to 
understanding other “bodily” uses of shell vocabulary. 

A very important point, however, is that in whatever way Zhi Qian may 
have understood the terminology he employed here, he did not create it. In 
fact, as is true for the bulk of his translation of the Astasahasrikd Prajndparamita , 
his “translation” has more the nature of a revision of the earlier translation of 
Lokaksema, dating to 179 c.e., than that of an independent work. And in 
Lokaksema’s translation we find the passage in question as follows: 102 

(27) 

wmmmmmo TT ynm 


The large-scale study of Zhi Qian’s translations now being carried out by Jan Nattier will 
no doubt help us better understand how he treated Sanskrit compounds, and thus suggest how 
best to understand this particular instance. 

102 T. 224 (VIII) 432al5-20 (Juan 2). Actually, the portion quoted here corresponds to the 
Sanskrit text that extends onto Wogihara 1932-1935: 211.7, as follows :kaufikasarvajnata 
tathagatasyarhatah samyaksambuddhasya prajnaparamitdnirjdtaisd I esa ca kaufika tathagata- 
syatmabhavafanrapratilambhah prajndparamitopdyakaufalyanirjdtah san sarvajnajnandfrayabhuto 
bhavati I enam by dfrayam sarvajnajndnasya prabhavana bbavati buddhafanraprabbavana bhavati 
dharmasanraprabhavand bbavati sariighafan raprabhdvana bhavati I I ity evam sarvajnajndnahetuko 
''yam atmabhavafarirapratilambhah sarvajnajndndfrayabhutatvdt sarvasattvandm caityabhuto 
vandanlyah satkaranlyo gurukaramyo mamamyah pujamyo ’rchamyo \'pacdyanfyah sarhvrtto bhavati 
I I evam ca mama parinirvrtasydpi sata esdm fanrdnam puja bhavisyati I I 
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The Buddha spoke to Sakra Devanam Indra: “It is not through th e sk&uML, 
but rather from *sarvajna[ta] (omniscience), that one becomes a Buddha I he 
Tathagata emerges from within Prajnaparamita (the Perfection of Wisdom). Just 
so, Kausika, the body of *sarvajna[td] emerges from within Prajnaparamita. The 
Tathagata, Arhat, Samyaksambuddha has a *sarvajna[td] body. W en a 
*sarvajna[td] body is born, I create a buddha-bo d y (fishen). I am able to create a 
huddba-bodv from * sarvajna\ta\. After my parimrvana, my rdics (shell) will be 

worshipped. 

In light of this evidence, it is clear that Zhi Qian’s use of the compound 
shm-sheli is not original, but an adoption of an already existing rendering. 
What remains true, however, is that, whoever initially coined it, this usage 
mav be relevant to other similar expressions in other translations. 

As we noted a moment ago, the translations of Zhi Qian and Bo hazu 
other than their Mahaparinirvdna-sutra efforts provide no good complementary 
examples of clear usages of shell in the sense of corpse. But this is not so tor 
the other translations attributed to Buddhayasas, to whom is credited the 
Dirghdgama. In fact, we find what appears to be precisely die same usage in 
that translator’s rendering of the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, Sifen lu ES»#. This 
accord may, however, seem both less coincidental and simultaneously potentially 
less significant when we recall not only that both the Chinese Dtrghagama and 
the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya belong to the same Dharmaguptaka sect, but t at 
the Mahaparinirvdna-sutra itself is at heart a piece of Vinaya, and thus not on y 
the episode but the genres of the two texts in which it appears are closely 
parallel, if not essentially identical. 10 ’ In the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya then, we 
find the following treatment of the events surrounding the Buddha s death. 

At that time, the Blessed One attained parinirvana in KuSinagara in the Malla 
grove, between the Sala trees. The Mallas washed the Buddha s she ll 03, and 


105 On broader correspondences between the Chinese Dtrghagama and Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya, of which there are many, see Bareau 1966. 

104 T 1428 (XXII) 966al9-24 (juan 54); trans. in Waldschmidt 1944,^194& 296. In „ 1S 
rendering of this text too Waldschmidt alternates between “Leichman and Korper 
renderings of shell. 
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wrapped it in clean cotton. They again bound it in 500 layers, made an iron 
coffin, filled it with fragrant oil, placed the shell (2) within, and covered it with a 
lid. They made an outer coffin of wood, placed the iron coffin within, piling up 
fragrant firewood around it. Then the designated head of the Mallas lit it with a 
fire (3), and very quickly the gods extinguished the fire. 

Here the narrator, speaking of the Buddha as seen by the Mallas, employs 
shell in the sense of the Buddha’s corpse. The text continues saying that others 
try to light the fire, and again the gods immediately extinguish the flames. 
The Mallas ask why, and Aniruddha answers: 105 

( 29 ) 

v^mx e 

“Maha-Kasyapa is travelling on the road between the two lands of Pava and 
Kusinagara, together with a group of 500 great monks. He thinks: ‘Will I be able 
to see the as yet unburnt shell of the Buddha ® or not?’ The gods knew what 
Kasyapa was thinking, and so they quenched the flames.” 

Here Aniruddha is speaking, reporting the thoughts of another disciple, 
the great Maha-Kasyapa, again using shell in the sense of the Buddha’s corpse. 
We note that the vocabulary attributed to Maha-Kasyapa’s thoughts is not the 
unmarked “body” vocabulary used by Aniruddha and Ananda in the Dirghdgama , 
but the hypothesized respect term shell. As the text goes on, Kasyapa hears 
that the Buddha has died, and makes his way to Kusinagar. He tells his disciples: 106 

( 30 ) 

hmsjl wtssnrnmn, mm 
mm^o -mmmm, mm > Mm, mm& 

m, tk& mnm ijm iiHfUL mjM . © wmm uim, 

mmm m - w&m g 0 - 

“If we get up, quickly take robes and bowls and-promptiy go toward the Blessed 
One’s shell while-lit is still unburned (T), we will be able to view it.” The monks 
heard what Maha-Kasyapa said, quickly took their robes and bowls, .... They 


1(b T. 1428 (XXII) 966a28-b2 (juan 54); trans. in Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 296-297. 

T. 1428 (XXII) 966b22-c4 (juan 54); trans. in Waldschmidt 1944, 1948: 303-304, and see 
Bareau 1971: 242. 
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came to where Ananda was, and said: “Ananda, we want to go to view the Blesssd 
One’s sbeR while it is still unbumed ®.” Ananda replied: “You want to go to the 
Blessed One's shell while it is still unburned ®, and you want to view it. It is 
extemely difficult to view. Why? The Blessed One’s Mk ® is already washed, 
wrapped in new cotton ... placed in an iron coffin .... This is why it is difficult to 

Tt that time, Maha-Kasyapa gradually approached the pyre of the Buddha ^ 
shell (5) .... 

Here Maha-Kasyapa, his disciples, Ananda and the narrator all use rich m 
reference to the Buddha’s corpse. Then Maha-Kasyapa sees the Buddha s feet, 
hears the explanation of their condition, the story of the weeping woman and 
so on, chants his verses of lament (which are not quoted), circumamblates the 
pyre, and the narrator concludes: 1 


'kT-isgfiffh i%^i&^© jgjtj!l B. -Mlt. Eli- 

The fire spontaneously ignited without being lit. At that time, after Maha-Kasyapa 
had tanned the shell ®,... he gathered the community of monks .... 

Although other versions of this episode, including that of the Dirghagama, 
go on to mention the relics resulting from the cremation, their distribution 
and so on, this Vinaya text moves direcdy to a different topic. In these passages, 
then, shell refers exclusively to the body of the Buddha, his corpse, without any 
parallel instance of its employment in the sense of “relics.” However, it is 
worthwhile noting that in the only other use of the word \ shell in the entire 
Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, it equally obviously does mean relics. In addition, 
we should reiterate that in this text’s presentation of the episode not only is 
shell used to designate the corpse of the Buddha, but it is the only word which 
is so used; “ordinary” body vocabulary is entirely absent. Therefore, even 
Kasyapa here refers to the Buddha’s corpse as shell, something he does not do 
in the Dirghagama. These two facts no doubt present significant problems tor 
any hypothesis of an intentional differential deployment of body language, 
with shell being used as an honorific term for the uncremated body ot the 
Buddha by certain individuals, while others refer to the very same body as shen 
(or with comparably unmarked terms). Since the Dirghagama and the Dharma¬ 
guptaka Vinaya are both attributed to the same translator, and moreover contain 

107 T. 1428 (XXII) 966cl 1-12 (juan 54). 

T. 1428 (XXII) 957a8 (juan 52), referring to the installation of relics in a stupa. 
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precisely the same episode, very similarly presented, it is difficult to argue that 
a particularly intentioned usage of vocabulary is to be found in only one of this 
pair of texts, but not deployed in the almost identical presentation in the other. 

Now, we have spoken of both the Dirghagama and the Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya as translations attributed to the same individual, the translator Buddha¬ 
yasas. But with this we encounter a problem. For although tradition tells us 
that he is responsible for these translations, it is questionable exactly what role 
Buddhayasas himself may have played in the execution of the translations 
attributed to him. In fact, we may even be permitted, if not compelled, to 
question whether he knew much Chinese language at all. 109 The hagiographies 
and the Preface to the Dirghagama translation agree in attributing “Buddha- 
yasa’s” translation of both that text and of the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya to the 
bilingual Chinese native Zhu Fonian with the Chinese disciples Daoshi 

?I± and Daohan Htb' acting as scribes. 110 The Preface goes on to mention the 
careful correction the Dirghagama translation underwent, especially with regard 
to the simplicity of its language. 

If we attribute responsibility for the actual translation of the Dirghagama 
and Dharmaguptaka Vinaya mainly or significantly to Zhu Fonian, rather than 
focussing our attention on Buddhayasas we might more profitably investigate 
the way farira terminology is dealt with in other translations attributed to 
Fonian. 111 The interpretation of these potential parallels is, however, made 
significantly more difficult by the fact that the genre of the texts available for 
comparison is entirely different. While the Dirghagama and Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya passages we have studied belong, as we noted, to fundamentally similar 
genres, it being quite clear that the Mahaparinirvana-sutra is at heart a piece of 
Vinaya, originating as a portion of the nascent hagiography of the Buddha 
which belongs to the Vinaya literature, the other examples of Fonian’s transla¬ 
tions in which relevant vocabulary appears all come from Mahayana sutras. 

109 It is most likely that he did not; see Additional Note 2. 

110 The evidence of various catalogues and prefaces is actually somewhat complicated, and 
occasionally confused. It has been discussed several times in the literature, for instance by 
Tokiwa 1938: 878-882, and 838-845; Hirakawa 1970: 131-134; and Okayama et al. 1995: 
16-19. See also Shih 1968: 90 and Okayama et al. 1995: 105, with nn. 54-62 on 380-384, 
translating T. 2059 (L) 334b (juan 2) and T. 1 (I) lab, respectively. The Preface to the 
Dharmaguptaka Vinaya translation (T. 1428 [XXII] 567b3-4) actually attributes its translation 
and correction proper to Huibian MM, but modern authorities (Toldwa, Hirakawa) consider 
this to be an error. Certainly the almost identical handling of the passages under investigation 
here argues strongly for the identity of the respective translators of the Dirghagama and 
Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, at least with regard to this episode. The question, however, requires 
careful reconsideration from a more global perspective. 

111 For studies of this figure see Unebe 1970, Okayama 1984, and Kamata 1990: 95-124. 
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Despite the genre difference, however, it is indeed a fortunate coincidence 
that we do find a number of passages in translations attributed to f 0 ™ 
which the circumstances of the Buddha’s parmirvapa, his death, are dealt widu 
Before we notice those passages, however, we should note an example prec s y 
narallel to-in fact, virtually the same as-one we already studied in our 
considerations of the translations of Zhi Qian and IJe Fo_ r 
Fonian (along with ‘Dharmapnya, Tanmopi »**), like Zhi Qian, also tra 
lated the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita into ChineseandIk tr^latton, m 
fact is even closer to that of Lokaksema than is Zhi Qian s. It t _ 
surprise that in Fonian’s version too the Sanskrit term atmabbava-iartra is 

rendered with shen-shelh 1 

The Buddha spoke to Sakra Devanam Indra: “Because it not through the 
'hto-AiB one becomes a Buddha from * sarvajna[ta] (omniscience). The Tathagata 
S^from Prajnaparamita (the Perfection of Wisdom^ Just « 
body of *sarvajna[ta] emerges from Prajnaparamita. The Tadiagata, Arhat, 
Samyaksambuddha is born from *sarvajna[ta], I obtained a buddha-body (f 
After my parinirvana, my relics (shell) will be worshippe . 

It is very plain that Zhu Fonian not only clearly knew I^kaksema’s rendering 
but for the most part, as here, essentially copied it“’ However, we do find the 
term sben-sheli also employed in other works attributed to Fonian. 

An example of the same compound shen-shelt appears m the first chapter o 
Fonian’s translation (if indeed it is a translation) of the Antarabhava-sutr 
(Zhongyin iing TEIS). Although we cannot confirm this text s origins in either 
in X texfor Tibetan translation it is taken as ,^genuine trans aaon and 
attributed to Fonian already in the fifth century by Sengyou. It is indeed a 
very peculiar text, but whether it had a genuine Indie origin or may rather 
belong for instance to some Central Asian milieu ,s less important for us here 
than die particular Chinese vocabulary it contains. For in it we find a numbe 
of veiy similar expressions, the contexts of which (more or less) make clear 

112 T. 226 (VIII) 514b21-26 (juan 2). 

H3 See Lancaster 1968: 22. 

>» T. 2145 (LV) 10c3 (juan 2), 11 lb22-23 (jmn 15). According to Unebe 1970: 34, it was 
translated after 399. 
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that the term shen-shelt is being used in the sense of the body which the 
Buddha abandons upon death. At the very beginning of the text, we read that 
the Buddha is in Kapilavastu, and : 115 

( 33 ) 

At that time the Tathagata suddenly abandoned to dissipation his shen-shell 116 

Immediately the sutra begins to speak of how the earth quakes in accord 
with the vows of a Buddha, in which context we read : 117 

( 34 ) 

The Tathagata abandons his bodily life ( shenshouming ), manifesting the assump¬ 
tion of nirvana, and entering into the Intermediate State (* antarabhava) in order 
to convert beings. 

Here it appears to be the body that the Tathagata abandons, although the 
terminology, with shenshouming, is not absolutely clear . 118 However, immediately 

115 T. 385 (XII) 1058c8-9 (juan shang ). We may remark that it is not clear why he should be 
in Kapilavastu. We would rather expect Kusinagara. 

In this more than usually obscure passage, it is possible we should instead understand: 
“abandoned the shell [made up of his] pulverized body.” I have no confidence in either 
interpretation, however. 

117 T. 385 (XII) 1058cl9-20 (juan shang). 

118 One might understand shenshouming instead as “body and life.” Despite the fact 

that the compound is relatively well attested in Buddhist Chinese, the meaning is hard to pin 
down. Part of the problem is that the few examples I have been able to locate of Indie parallels 
suggest two different interpretations, both body and life, and length of life or physical life. 
Examples: Drumakinnararajapariprcchd , T. 624 (XV) 3 53a23-4 (juan shang): ## 

»rilI$£o HJBJIif? = (Harrison 1992: 78.13-14 [§4E]): byang chub kyiyan lag la Ita bas lus 
dang srog la mi Ita ba’i sems rin po che\ Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita , T. 226 (VIII) 528c3-4 
(juan 4): = (Wogihara 

1932-1935: 691.4-6): punar aparam subhute ’ vinivartantyo bodhisattvo mahasattvak saddharma- 
parigrahasya krtaia dtmap aritydgam api karoti I iivitap arityagam api karoti ...; Samghabhedavastu 
of the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya, T. 1450 (XXIV) 109c6-7 (juan 3): 

IE jf o = (Gnoli 1977: 54.1): viditvd dtmana dyuh prakarsam vyavalokayitum 

drabdho...-, Pancavimfatisdhasrika Prajnaparamita, chapter 7, T. 223 (VIII) 390c5-6 (juan 23): ^ 

= (Watanabe 1993: 129.21-23): yam anuttard- 
yam samyaksambodhau vydkurydt sa dyu h samskardn avasrjya nirmitam abhinirmayanupadhUese 
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afterwards the text returns to the shen-sheli vocabulary: 119 

( 35 ) 

MP#, MW 

At that time the Blessed One entered into the Fire Contemplation (* tejas-samadhij 
and abandoned his shen-sheli to dissipation .... 

Although the text is not perfectly clear to me, it appears to continue by 
saying that the Blessed One, the Buddha, sits down upon a large jewelled 
lotus, and then turns to his own shell and addresses it in verse (WBf- 
MfftlfS). 121 No matter how we take this it is, to say the least, unusual, if not 
downright bizarre. I nevertheless understand shell here to refer to the Buddha’s 
body, since the verses begin: 122 

(36) 

For uncountable aeons I have nurtured the earth element in you [my body]. 123 

Now 1 abandon you, as happily as a snake sloughs off his skin. 

This too is far from completely transparent, but the text appears to have 
the Buddha addressing the body he has possessed for lifetimes (but then how 
did he transmigrate?), and that he now abandons. In any case, it seems almost 
impossible to understand shell as referring here to relics. A bit later in the text 
we find a sentence repeated three times (for the West, North and South). 


nirvdnadhatau pamirvanat. . 

Although the compound shenshduming does not appear in dictionaries as such, the pairing 

itself is well attested. See for instance Chuci gif (The Swings of the South), 10 Da Zhao Xffi 
“The Great Summons,” in which we find AJSM# -BotAiPT 


119 T. 385 (XII) 1058c21-22 (juan sbang). 

120 Or again, perhaps “abandoned his pulverized body shell.” 


121 


122 


123 


T. 385 (XII) 1058c25-26 (juan sbang). 

T. 385 (XII) 1058c27-28 (juan sbang). 

I follow the suggestion of Stefano Zacchetti, who understands zbdngjie U # as a rendition 
of dhdtu (metri causa), so that dizhdngjie renders prthmdhatu. He points out that 

references to the prthmdhdtu in the body are common in Buddhist literature. Seishi Karashima 
suggests the alternate possibility, “I have nurtured you on the earthly (or: terrestrial) sphere 


for countless aeons.” 

124 T. 385 (XII) 1059b23-25, c5-7, 16-18, 1060a9-ll (juan shang). Note also the expressions 




( 37 ) 

* with v.l. 16. 


In the ~ direction, as far away from here as the sands of 8 trillion 700 billion 
Ganges rivers, there is a world called Saha; its Buddha is named Sakyamuni. Now 
having died and disposed of his shen-sheli . he is about to enter the Intermediate 
State in order to convert beings. 

Setting aside the weird theology of this text, which among other things 
certainly seems to say that a Buddha, even having obtained nirvana, and thus 
extinction, nevertheless enters the intermediate state between births, something 
which by almost any stretch of the doctrinal imagination should be inconceivable, 
there can be little or no doubt that in this text shen-sheli repeatedly refers to 
the physical body of the Buddha which he abandons at death. 125 If my under¬ 
standing of the text is correct, there is moreover also one instance in the intro¬ 
duction to the verses noticed above of shell alone employed in the sense of the 
Buddha’s own “body,” that to which he speaks. 

Considering other translations of Fonian, for none of which, once again, 
we possess Indie or even Tibetan parallels, the vocabulary in these works 
appears to be at least somewhat different. In Fonian’s translation of the Zuisheng- 
wen pusa shizhu chugou duanjie jing we find a brief 

mention of the Buddha’s statement to the bodhisattva Zuisheng (*Paramartha): 
“After my parinirvana, you should worship my shell for twenty inter¬ 

mediate aeons.” This is entirely ordinary: her t shell can hardly be taken otherwise 
than as “relics,” which moreover individually emit rays of light. The text then 
goes on to mention “worship of the whole-body shell” gongyang qudnshen-shell 
Immediately following this there is mention of “the shell of the 
corpse,” yishen-shell it#4^J. 126 At least the “whole-body shell” are also said to 
individually emit rays of light. There is, in short, no indication here that shell 
should be taken other than in the sense of “relics,” which is to say, some 
post-cremational remains. The meaning of “whole-body shell” remains unspec¬ 
ified, but at least here, since the relics individually emit light the term appears 
to refer to relics of the entire body, rather than to a single body which remains 


in the verses at 1060b4, 8 the second of which (A^HiK appears to have 

Sakyamuni transmigrate, leaving behind a shen-sheli. 

On shen-sheli see further Additional Note 3. 

T. 309 (X) 1032b29-c29 (juan 9). Earlier (1007all-1009a27 juan 6]) there is an entire 
chapter titled “Smashing the body ”suishen. 
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intact, a sense the term qudnshen-shelt certainly takes on later. 

Similarly, although different from the Mahaparini^ana-sutramj^^g 
wav the Pusa cong doushutian jiang sbenmutai shuo guangpujmg&m&3m^& W 
Sffekna-S is a Mahayana scripture which, like the non-Mahayana Mahapan 
nirvana-sutra, also purports to depict the Buddha’s last sermon just before his 
death, albeit while he is seated within his golden coffin, engaged mthevajra- 
samddhi. Here there are repeated references • 

as well as to “pulverized-body shell,” smsben-sheh ***«• « “ 

often far from clear precisely what is intended by the word shell in this text, a 
problem that is indeed not uncommon in Mahayana scriptures and which, as 
will argue, may be of some relevance to our basic problem. It does, however, 
seem that sometimes shell should be taken here in the sense of body 
although the text also speaks of the famous battle among eight kings to divide 
the shell, fen shell shell obviously here then to be understood as (divisible) 

relics 130 Finally, an entire chapter of the Pusa yvngluojmg ®sU?U&®, attributed 
to Zhu Fonian; is devoted to worship of th e shell ****!, in which we repeatedly 
find the expression “worshipping the whole-body shell,” gongyang quanshen-sheh 

Despite the appearance of the compound shen-sheli, which at least provi- 
sionally we may understand as appositional, and in which therefore shell is o 
be understood in the meaning of “body,” in translations other than those o 
the Dirghdgama and Dharmaguptaka Vinaya Fonian does not appear to use 
the word shell alone this sense, or—taking into account one obscure instance 
in the *Antardbhdva-sutra —at least not clearly so. Therefore, even if some 
specific intention lies behind the vocabulary employed in those passages we 
studied above in his translations of the Dirghdgama and Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, 
that intentional usage does not appear to be mirrored elsewhere in his oeuvre. 

127 See for example T. 384 (XII) 1030b, 1031M2-13 (juan 3). There may be a reference to 

,h„ p.»,< i. Xuanying's i* -«**“ 

1015b5-6 (juan 1 ) the text says MflT IkWwASPO'J— 1 . . irr . -71 
sui m must be a verb: pulverizing the body into relics (compare 1023al4-15 \juan 2]: 

128 Some instances are, nevertheless, more obscure than others. For example, the 

of sheD in the discussion at T. 384 (XII) 103 3c $man 4) is/are more than usually unc ear to me. 

129 As in the expression at T. 384 (XII) 1057b26 (juan 7): However^, 

here too the exact sense of this expression, and its syntax, are obscure to me. p 

in Sakyamuni Buddha’s golden coffin”? 

00 T. 384 (XII) 1057cl9 (juan 7), and continuing on 1058a. 

131 T. 656 (XVI) 95a-97a (juan 11), chapter 31; attributed to Fonian already in T. 2145 (LV) 
10b29 (juan 2). 
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There are several possible explanations for this situation. A number of 
translations are attributed to Fonian, many of which he is said to have translated 
along with others, but those cited above he is said to have rendered alone in 
the final phase of his career, 391-413, during which he also translated the 
Dtrghagama and Dharmaguptaka Vinaya along with Buddhayasas. 132 One 
possibility is that, as the Chinese collaborator of a venerable foreign monk- 
scholar, Fonian did not feel completely free to express himself in his most 
eloquent Chinese; indeed, he is reported to have been criticized earlier for his 
tendency to unduly embellish his Chinese translations of relatively simpler 
and more straightforward Indie texts. 133 It is also possible that Buddhayasas 
knew just enough Chinese to meddle with the translation of his Chinese 
amanuensis, perhaps insisting here and there on a specific wording. 134 While 
these possibilities cannot be discounted, and may be contributing factors, it is 
also possible that the difference in genre between Agama and Vinaya translations 
on the one hand and Mahayana sutras on the other is somehow relevant. We 
may leave this question to the side for a moment, however, and instead briefly 
consider the question whether we might find support for the basic notion of a 
distinct use of body vocabulary with regard to the corpse of the Buddha in 
Indie sources themselves. And here we are in luck. 

We do indeed find some Indie evidence for a similar or even parallel 
distinction in usage to that postulated for shell and shen in the terms farTra and 
kaya , respectively. In the Sanskrit Mahdparinirvana-sutra of the Sarvastivadins, 
as edited by Waldschmidt, there are several cases in which the word kaya is 
used in reference to the dead body of the cakravartin, the universal emperor, 
the vocabulary switching to ianra when the subject becomes the dead body of 
the Buddha. The word kaya is used in reference to the body of the cakravartin 
twice in the printed text, although the actual reading is attested in only one 

132 According to Unebe 1970, but here too things are less than entirely clear; see Okayama 
1984: 25-29, 40 n. 62. It may well be that Fonian’s translation style evolved considerably 
during his life, but since all of the works considered here appear to date to the same period, 
this too probably cannot be considered a significant or even a relevant factor. Note that the 
*Antardbhdva-sutra translation is also, as noted above, said to date after 399. 

133 See Sengyou’s Chu sanzangjiji T. 2145 (LV) 71cl-4 juan 10), and 

Unebe 1970: 36. For a discussion of the criticisms leveled against Fonian’s translations, see 
Kamata 1990: 116-119 (which appears to be rather closely based on Ocho 1958: 228-232). 
The debate pitting “literal” against “literary” translations is old; see the references in Okayama 
1980: 128. 

134 This does not, however, appear to have been the case with the translation of the *Dah- 
bhumivibhdsa, which was translated by Kumarajiva with the assistance and guidance of his 
teacher Buddhayasas. The situation here too, however, is rather complicated; the best study of 
the issue is Todo 1953 (see also Takemura 1979: 21-22). 
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manuscript fragment. 15 ' The complementary word Sarira is attested several 
times in the sense of the Buddha’s dead body. 156 Moreover theword^ is 
used by the Buddha himself in reference to his own (living) body, which, like 
the Chinese usage we saw above, might also support the suggestion that there 
is a distinction between the respectful word which others use in reference to 
the body of the Buddha, iartra, and the ordinary word he himself uses in 
reference to his own body, kaya, although in this case the referent is clearly a 
living body, not a dead one. 158 In addition to this, the text also contains two 
verses, which are repeated verbatim in Sanskrit in th eAvadanaSataka, in whic 
Ananda is made to speak of the dead body of the Buddha as kaya .These verses 
are parallel to, but quite significantly different from, the verses attributed to 
Ananda in the translation of Zhi Qian we noticed above. There is nothing 
the Sanskrit verses of the docetic undercurrents Pryzluski sees in Ananda s 
verses in Zhi Qian’s translation, but the body language in both seems to be as 
similar as it could be across the Indic-Sinitic linguistic divide. The usage in 
these Sanskrit verses again might support part of the hypothesis we first offered 
with respect to the usages in the Chinese_ translation of the 
namely that as his close personal disciple Ananda may refer to the Buddha 
with less than the most elevated vocabulary. On the other hand, in fact, a 
again we saw above, Ananda actually uses both fdshen and shell vocabulary m 
the Dirghavama, something which speaks against such a hypothesis. 

Moreover, not all Indie evidence is quite so (apparently) consistent with 
our initial hypothesis. In a single fragment of the Gandhan version text of the 
Mahaparinirvana-sutra, which may—but by no means need necessarily g 

to the Dharmaguptakas, we find the following: 


155 Reconstructed at Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 36.7, after 46.7, which relies on the manuscript 
173 5 The differential usages noted here have at least been recognized by Roth 1987. 295-7^. 
™ Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 47.4 (= 174.3), 47.23 (= 121.3), 49.15 (=166.5) and 49.20 (= 
124.1) are the only examples which are not reconstructed. 

157 Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 42.10 (= 114.5 and 223.5). 

1,8 In the Pali passages parallel to those cited above in which the Buddha speaks of his bodily 
pain the text mentions the Buddha’s discomfort without explicit reference to his body. So to 
in WaTdschmidt's printed text of the Sanskrit (1950-1951: §14.1ff.). However a, Klaus Will 
points out to me, a Turfan fragment of §14.19 (SHT I.6_18a r4, quoted in Waldschmidt al. 
1973- s.v. kaya 2) has etarhi tathdgatasya kayojirno [read:;*?™] vrddbo. 

139 See above §16. For the Sanskrit, see Waldschmidt 1950 - 1951 : 49.23-24 (124.3-5, 233. - ) 
c _ r ion* 1909 . II 199 12-200 6 ) These verses have been discussed several times, most 

= h! PrzvlusW 1918-1920 17 18 = 179-180, and Vaudeville 1964: 82-86. We cannot 

discount die fact that metrical considerations may well play a part in word selection in verse^ 

140 Salomon and Alien 2000: 247 = SC 2179744a, recto. See also their n. to r-1 and 2 on 260. 
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( 38 ) 

///droniye niksipu satahasya acayen teladronito udhvaritvam sarvagamdhotakehi 
kavam sapayisu 

///[stra]yuvasatehi kavam vedhayisu ahatehi pamcahi vastrayugasatehi kavam 
vedhitva ayamsadroni telena 

///+ .v. + + + [dh. n.] ci[da] cintva rano mahasudarsanasya sarira Japayisu 
catumaharpathe sthuvaiii akarisu 

The editors translate this as follows: 

... they put it in a vat ... After an interval of a week, they took (it) out of the vat 
of oil and bathed the body with all fragrant liquids ... They wrapped the body 
with (five*) hundred pairs of (unbeaten*) cloth. Having wrapped the body with 
five hundred pairs of unbeated cloth, (they filled*?) an iron vat with oil ... after 
building a pyre of (all*) fragrant [woods], they burned the body of King Mahas- 
udarsana. They built a stupa at the crossing of four main roads. 

Here in this short fragment, referring to the corpse of King Mahasudarsana, 
not the Buddha, in the first three instances the dead body of the king is spoken 
of as kaya , while in the fourth case, referring to the very same corpse, the word 
employed is instead iarira. Although to be sure our text is very fragmentary, 
there is no suggestion here that the speaker or point of view of the narration 
has changed between those sentences in which kaya is used and that in which 
we find instead iarira. Apparently, if we may judge by such a short and imperfectly 
preserved passage, the authors of this version employed both kaya and iarira 
equivalently in the simple sense of corpse. In addition, as we saw at the very 
outset of our investigations in the first passage we cited from the Mahapari- 
nibbana-sutta (§ 1 ), that Theravada text in Pali uses the term sarira equally to 
refer to the corpse of both the Buddha and the cakravartin, not utilizing the 
term kaya at all. These Indie sources then suggest that, on the one hand, it is 
possible, as the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana-sutra shows, to support in Indian 
sources the hypothesis of a differential usage of iarira and kaya. According to 
this understanding, iarira is a respectful term nevertheless functionally equiv¬ 
alent to kaya in terms of its basic referent. Such a distinction could possibly be 
represented in Chinese by a differential use of shell and shen , respectively. 
However, on the other hand there is also evidence in both the Gandhari 
Mahaparinirvana-sutra and in the Pali Mahaparinibbana-sutta suggesting that 
this need not necessarily be the case, that even within exactly the same environ¬ 
ment, namely that of discussions of the disposition of the corpse of a Buddha, 
such Indie texts may make no distinction in the terms used to describe the 
bodies of a universal emperor and Buddha. It thus appears to be possible for 
Indian Buddhist texts to employ distinct words for the corpse of a Buddha and 
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that of a less exalted figure. It is also possible for such texts to discuss, in this 
very same context, the disposition of a corpse, of the Buddha or of another, 
without recourse to any such distinction in vocabulary. And since we have no 
way of knowing what terminology may have been employed in the Indie 
sources from which the Dirghagama and Dharmaguptaka Vinaya were translated, 
we consequently have no direct means of discerning whether such a possible 
Indie distinction is to be imagined as underlying the usages we encounter in 
Chinese translations. 

That said, naturally it need by no means be the case that we must necessarily 
suppose the Chinese translator of the Dirghagama to have been attempting to 
mirror some pattern he saw (or thought he saw) in his Indie source. We may 
imagine as a real possibility that he simply introduced such a distinction on his 
own. 141 If this is so, our search for Indie prototypes or models is pointless, and 
we must instead concentrate our attention on the Chinese context itself. But 
there are, of course, other possible explanations as well. For instance, we 
might have to do here with a simple case of elegant variation. However, there 
is no other evidence of such elegant variation elsewhere in these repetitive and 
formulaic episodes, which suggests that elegant variation is an unlikely explana¬ 
tion for the phenomenon we see. Another possibility is that we have to do in 
the Dirghagama translation with rhythmic considerations, the selection of the 
one character term shen # versus the two character shell helping to maintain 
the normal sequence of four character phrases. This is an attractive idea, 
which nevertheless seems to be contradicted by two cases: in expression (§20) 
®, one character would be rhythmically preferable to the two that are used, 
and (§23) @, in which the opposite is the case, and two characters would be 
rhythmically better than one. It would appear, therefore, that this idea cannot 

be maintained. . , 

Let us approach the question now from another point of view, trom the 
Chinese side, as it were, rather than the Indie. Earlier we explored the meaning 
of “ordinary” body terminology, the shen and ti of our translators. In contrast 
to this basically clear usage, just what does shell mean in Chinese, and how 
well documented is the use of the word in the sense of “body”? The word shell 
is well attested in what we may say is its “ordinary” meaning of “relics from a 
very early period. While there is no question that it is a transcription of Indie 
terminology specific to Buddhism, 142 we apparently find it preserved earliest m 

141 Perhaps much as the Japanese translators mentioned earlier in n. 94 introduce respect 
vocabulary into their modern Japanese renderings of Chinese texts. 

142 That is to say, the Chinese knew some Indie vocabulary before the introduction of 
Buddhism, but shell so far as is known does not belong to this (extremely small) stock of 
pre-Buddhist loan words. In this regard, see for example Pulleyblank 1983: 76-77. 
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secular works, in the “Rhapsody of the Western Capital” ( Xijingfu HmIO of 
Zhang Heng JMIIi (78-130 c.e.), and in the “Administrative Ceremonials of 
Han Officials Selected for Use” ( Hanguan dianzhi yishi xuan yong illaWltfitrt 
iiffl) of Cai Zhi Hfti in the mid-second century. While these instances are 
open to some doubt concerning their referent(s), quite clear is the occurrence 
of the word (written shell slightly differently titan is usual later 143 ), on the 
wall of a tomb, dating from the second half of the second century, in Helinger 
in Inner Mongolia. 144 Since this inscription accompanies or labels an 
illustration of relics, there is no doubt about the intended meaning or referent 
of the term. I do not know the earliest occurrence of the word in Chinese 
Buddhist scripture, but it appears already in the work of Lokaksema, both in 
his translation of the Pratyutpanna-sammukhavasthita-samadhi-sutra 145 and, as 
we saw above, in his rendering of the Astasdhasrikd Prajnaparamita, both dating 
to 179 c.e . 146 Shell is, naturally, recorded in the meaning “relics” by compre¬ 
hensive modern dictionaries, which do also however note the meaning “body” 
or “corpse.” 147 In this they are very probably basing themselves ultimately on 

The Early Middle Chinese pronounciation of the transcriptions would have differed 
slightly: the transcription of the usual term shell may be reconstructed (following 

Pulleyblank 1991) as eia h -li h , while the final of the first syllable of shell ^#] would have 
glottalization rather than aspiration (marking Rising as opposed to Departing Tone), pia’-li h . 

I do not know the significance of this difference, if any. (Variation in, or absence of, radicals is 
common in earlier Chinese writing.) 

144 All of these examples are discussed in Ziircher 1990: 160-161, 164. 

145 On the date, see Harrison 1990: 256, 259. The word appears in T. 418 (XIII) 91 lb25 
(juan 2), translated in Harrison 1998: 52, corresponding to 13K8 in Harrison 1990: 103, and 
T. 418 (XIII) 916bl (juan 3), translated in Harrison 1998: 79, corresponding roughly to 18K2 
in Harrison 1990: 148. 

146 For the date, Harrision 1993, esp. 141-144. Wogihara 1932-1935: 270 (Mitra 94); T. 224 
(VIII) 435c4-5 (juan 2), and elsewhere. Compare the translation of the same text attributed in 
part to Zhu Fonian, T. 226 (VIII) 517M9-20 (juan 2). 

147 Oda 1917: 813b; Nakamura 1981: 602b; Morohashi 1955-1960: 9.466b (30278.60); Luo 
1986-1993: 5184b. 

I would like to be able to say that neither in our texts nor elsewhere is the term iarira in 
the sense of “relics” ever clearly translated (or transcribed) in Chinese with a term other than 
shell or variants thereof. However, it is generally difficult to know whether instances of 
Chinese words such as gw #, bones, or hui fX, ashes, for example, occuring in funeral contexts 
might have been intended to render Indie iarirani or otherwise to indicate relics as such (as 
opposed to translating terminology such as asthini , bones, for instance—perhaps functionally 
equivalent, but nevertheless at least lexically distinct). 

Likewise, I do not wish to imply that every instance of references to “relics” is rendered 
in Chinese translations with terms which unambiguosly have this literal meaning. A somewhat 
extreme case is found in the Mulasarvastivada Vinayaksudrakavastu , in which we find the 
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the glossaries of the Chinese Buddhist lexicographers, which at least modern 
specialized Buddhist dictionaries indeed frequently cite. That the authors of 
these glossaries infrequently mention the word’s more common sense of relics 
is undoubtedly due precisely to its currency. 148 For the task of these lexicographers 
was to account for difficult words or difficult meanings of words, and their 
neglect of shell in the sense of relics only underscores this as its generally 
assumed meaning, one calling for no further comment. 

Although our investigations above leave no doubt that shell was being use 
in the sense of “corpse” in some passages, we do not have to speculate that 
later Chinese readers could conceivably have seen shell as a term for corpse. 
Yuanzhao tvM (1048-1116) in his commentary on the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya 
says the following, even if not necessarily in direct reference to any particular 
passage in which this sense is relevant: 

( 39 ) 

£fil. UtSBitJT EPJEfllilo 

Shell: Here [in Chinese this is] translated “left-behind body,” (ylshen ), that is, 
corpse. 

Despite this reference in a relatively late Chinese commentary, it is curious 
that in neither of the two most important, and centuries older, comprehensive 
glossaries of Chinese Buddhist terms is the use of shell in any of the passages 


following verse concerning the relics of Ananda (Derge Kanjur 6, ’dul ba, da, 322*3-4): ye shes 
rdo rje mod po yis I I rang gi lus kyi ri beam ste I I phyed ni mi yi dbangpobym I phyed m thub pas 
tshogs mams byin I I. This appears in Chinese as follows (T 1451 [XXIV] 41U2-J \juan 40 ): 
Sfflm&M Both of these translations,.for which 

we have no extant Indie original, mean almost the same thing: “With the sharp diamond of 
wisdom he destroyed the mountain of his own body [Chn: scattered h.s own body and caused 
it to break apart], giving half to the king of Rajagrha, half to the fang of Vaisali. Here in 
reference to what are clearly the relics (as post-mortem remains) of Ananda, we find the word 
“body” (shen, lus ) used to specify what is to be divided between the competing factions. 

148 There are exceptions. In the early twelfth century Fanyi mingyi ji of Fayun i£ 

a, the definition of shell includes no recognition of any senses of | J*> d T Ji“" S "SX* 
meaning “relics,” T. 2131 (LIV) 1138b4-5 (yuan 5): tftew 

° Note that part of this definition, gushen appeal^ to have be used in the sense of 

bones or skeleton, but not body as such. See for instance T. 220 (VII) 360al 1 $um•■ 466), ■ 

1509 (XXV) 79a5, 16 §um 3), 514b3 (juan 64), and T. 1559 (XXIX) 295b25, ^ S/“f" >- 

where it is equivalent to asthisamkala (Hirakawa 1977: 144b), on which see Edgerton 
asthi-sakala. For the inversion shengu, see below, n. 157. 

149 T. 1805 (XL) 412c27-28 (juan 16). 
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cited above addressed. 150 This does not mean, however, that the word is not 
otherwise taken up in these glossaries, and defined as “body.” What is peculiar, 
however, is that despite such definitions, the source passages to which these 
definitions are applied often do not bear out the offered interpretation. That 
is to say, the glossaries recognize shell in the sense of “corpse” or “body,” but 
in the original contexts of the passages they cite in support of this definition 
(or the other way round), shell does not actually appear to have this sense. Let 
us look at the examples. 

Among the earliest of the glossaries is Xuanying’s Yiqiejingyinyi —WM 

Ifli of 649. There, in regard to a passage from the very beginning of the 
Lotus Sutra, we read the following: 151 

( 40 ) 

#fijo iew> mm* 

Qia h -li h (shell): correctly [to be transcribed] <fiat-li h -la (sheliluo). 152 This is translated 
“relic” (literally, “body-bone,” shengu). Shell is of [two types:] the whole-body 
{quanshen), and the pulverized-body (. sulshen ). 

Here Xuanying introduces a two-fold specification, that of the complete 
body—without (at least any explicit) distinction between corpse and living 
body—and that of what are sometimes called “pulverized-body relics,” sulshen- 
shell fi?##4ij, 153 namely what we would normally think of as shell in the simple 
sense of relics as such. 154 These are terms we briefly noticed above, and to 


See T. 2128 (LIV) 650a (juan 52), 705b (juan 59); Xuanying’s Yiqiejing yinyi 

fail, reprint of 1870 edition (Taibei: Xinwenfeng, 1980): 12.2b, p. 370, 14.16a, p. 475. 

131 Reprint of 1870 edition (Taibei: Xinwenfeng, 1980): 6.1b, p. 186. 

The suggestion here and below that shell is an erroneous transcription is based on the 
lexicographer’s belief that ia-ri-ra must be properly transcribed, accounting for every syllable, 
which she-li does not do. 

03 This term is found for instance in such dictionaries as Oda 1917: 587b and Nakamura 
1981: 447d. See Additional Note 4. 

154 It is not wholly impossible that, even if only vaguely, this two-fold distinction may also 
reflect some idea of Indie Sarira as derived either from the root jfri, “to rely on, be supported,” 
or V/r, “to be crushed,” these corresponding respectively to the senses of “(whole) body” and 
“(granular) relics.” See Mochizuki 1932-1936: 2185c; Monier-Williams 1899: 1057c. 

Sometimes it seems that tonra has been taken explicitly in the sense of “support.” See for 
example the expression in the DaSabhiimika-sutra (Kondo 1936: 5.7; Rahder 1926: 3.30 [IE]), 
dharmakayajnanafanraya, translated by Siksananda (T. 287 [X] 536a6 \juan 1]) with: Eltri# 
la in which sudyt gJTffe seems to translate fanra. In the Yogacarabhumi (Bhattacharya 

1957: 13.17 =T. 1579 [XXX] 280c28 [ juan 1], translated byXuanzan g),prakrtya durbalafariraya 
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which we will return in a moment. Xuanying’s translation of shell is shengu , a 
word that dictionaries tell us should be understood as “body.” 155 However, 
examples in Buddhist translations make it very clear that the word should 
rather be understood, in almost all cases, 156 as “relics.” 157 Moreover, Xuanying 
with his specification of “pulverized body” clearly allows that the reference 
may be to relics as usually understood. This does not appear to be the case 
with two other references to precisely the same occurrence of shell in the same 
Lotus Sutra passage. The lexicographer Huilin MM, in his somewhat later but 
identically titled Yiqiejingyinyi (783-807), has in reference to the 

same scriptural occurrence only the following: 158 

( 41 ) 

i£?'Ji£o Jlteflo 

eia h -li h (shell ): [equivalent to] qiat-li h -la ( shehluo ). Here [in Chinese] this is 
expressed with “body” ( ti ). 

Just a few years later than Xuanying, in Kuiji’s US seventh century com¬ 
mentary on the Lotus Sutra, Miaofa lianhuajing xuanzan we 

find something very similar: 159 

( 42 ) . 

fftho ifto 

Sanskrit qiat-li h -la (sheliluo) [means] body (ti). [The transcription] eia h -li h (shell) 
is an error. 


is rendered in which ytzhi tk± seems to translate Sarira . 

555 Morohashi 1955-1960: 10.969b (38034.45) defines the term as “body” (karada), but cites 
only a Japanese authority. Luo 1986-1993: 6214b also defines it as “body” (shenti tigeW 
I#), but likewise his earliest citation is quite late, from the eighteenth century Dream of the Red 
Chamber (Hongloumeng 

156 Sometimes it is of course not to be read as a compound at all, but as two different items, 

body and bones. See for instance T. 663 (XVI) 335c24 (Juan 1) = Nobel 1937: 

6.12-7.1, svaSanra-mamsa-rudhirdsthi-majjaya .... 

157 For other possibilities, see for instance T. 99 01) 242b8 Juan 34) = Samyutta-Nikaya 
ii 185, where the equivalent is attbi-, T. 125 01) 606a6 (Juan 12); T. 156 011) 138b25 (Juan 3), 
140c4 (Juan 3), 150bl5 (Juan 5); T. 310 (XI) 336bl2 (Juan 58), and so on. (Also Karashmia 
1998: 388.) See n. 148 above. 

158 T. 2128 (LIV) 483b21 (Juan 27). 

T. 1723 (XXXIV) 682b27-28 (juanl-ben ). 
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Now, what is interesting is that all three of these works, two of which 
acknowledge as the meaning of shell only “body,” refer to the following passage 
in Kumarajiva’s translation of the Lotus Sutra: 160 

( 43 ) 

Again, it was seen that after the buddhas attained parinirvana, seven-jewelled 

stupas were erected with the Buddha’s relics . 

It is clear from this passage that shell here does not mean “body,” at least in 
any conventional sense, but rather plainly points to the “relics” which are 
normally placed within a stupa, a reliquary mound or monument. We know 
this must be the case since what is placed in a stupa is post-cremation remains, 
not a corpse. And in fact this attribution of the meaning “body” to shell in 
instances in which, contextually, we would expect “relics,” is found elsewhere 
in the work of these same lexicographers. In reference to the Avatamsaka 
sutra, Huilin MM says: 161 

( 44 ) 

TS'. gj^Jfiio 5sJczscj|fnflj 0 lih111o 

gia h -li h (shell): correctly Qiat-li h -la (sheliluo). Also expressed with ?it-li h (shill). 

Here [in Chinese this is] translated as “body” (shen). 

Once again, however, the context of the passage in the Avatamsaka itself 
from which this term is being drawn makes it crystal clear that shell in the 
sutra itself does not, and cannot, refer to “body,” but without doubt means 
“relics.” The sutra passage reads: 162 

T. 262 (IX) 2b23-24 (yuan 1). To this corresponds the following Sanskrit text (Kern and 
Nanjio 1908-1912: 7.2-3): ye ca tesu buddhaksetresu parinirvrtandm buddhandm bhagavatdm 
dhatustupa ratnamayas te 'pi sarve samdarsyante sma. This reading is the consensus of the 
Nepalese manuscripts; see Toda 1998: 20-22. The Kashgar text (Toda 1981: 14b2-3) is 
slightly different: ye ca tesu buddhaksetresu buddha bhagavamta parinirvr(td)s tesam dhatustupani 
sarvani ratnamaydni afesena sarhdarSyamte sma. So too is the Gilgit manuscript (Watanabe 
1975: 5.16-17): ye ca tesu buddhaksetresu parinirvrtandm buddhanam bhagavatdm ratnamayd 
dhatustupd[s ] te ''pi sarve samdarsyante sma. 

161 T. 2128 (LIV) 448a2 (yuan 23). 

T. 279 (X) 248a26-27 (yuan 47). Cp. Cleary 1986: 236. (The corresponding Tibetan 
translation is worded slightly differently; see Derge Kanjur 44 ,phal chen, ga 28a. See also T. 
278 [IX] 597b4 (yuan 31].) 
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( 45 ) 

[Buddhas, in order to save beings] as they wish pulverize their own bodies into 

relics (sbelt), innumerable, uncountable, inconceivable. 

Here the text quite explicitly distinguishes shen from shell It is this body, 
shen , which is pulverized, sui W, creating shell This wording serves to highlight 
the oddity of Huilin’s equivalence of shell with shen. 

As a final example of glossorial interpretation, in the fifth century vocabulary 
study Fan fanyu we find the following: 163 

( 46 ) 

I?So #> ZttvzdKIo 

pia h -li h (shell): this is translated as “body,” shen, or again ti. 

The passage in reference to which this definition is offered, however, is the 
following, from the Da Zhidu lun At? ftfra: 164 


163 T. 2130 (LIV) 986b02 (juan 1). According to the hypothesis of Ono Genmyo, the text 

dates to between the Southern Qi and the Sui PS, placing it probably in the Liang 
Ono follows an indication in the Sbittan Mokuroku @ H of Enryakuji Shingen 

UK that attributes the text to the Liang monk Baochang STO (483-518), and has it brought to 
Japan by Ennin BHll in the ninth century. See Ono 1931, and the summary by Tsujimori 
Yoshu 3in Ono 1932-1935: 10.213b-214a. The relevant reference is in Bussho Kankokai 
1914: 187b. 

Of course, there are other possible references to glosses on shell. For instance, in Puguang s 
commentary on Xuanzang’s translation of the Abhidharmakohbhdsya (T. 1821 Jushe lunji 
[XLI] 156a24-26 ]juan 8], commenting on T. 1558 [XXIX] 44a24 \juan 8]), explaining 
hrlradhatu (Pradhan 1975: 119.24, cy. to III.9) we find: __ 

*£arlradhdtu (here translated: “body-realm”). In Sanskrit dhatu is the realm of the 
Buddha’s body. It is also called <?it-li h -la (shililuo, * hr fra). In Chinese we say body (ti), the 
physical body of the Buddha (foshenti ). Anciently it was termed gia h -li h (shell), which is an 
error. 

164 T. 1509 (XXV) 278al6-17 (juan 30); translated in Lamotte 1944-1980: 1940. Note that 
although the Fanfanyu attributes the quotation to juan 29, no mention of shell occurs in that 
juan-, either the text known to Baochang was divided differently, or an error occurred at some 
stage in the composition or transmission of his text. Although more research would be needed 
to confirm the hypothesis, the tables in I to 1996 suggest the former as more likely. 
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( 47 ) 

[The Buddha] manifests his entry into nirvana, and [others] erect seven-jewelled 
stupas. Throughout all the lands, [the Buddha] causes beings to worship [his] 
relics (shell). 

It is evident in this passage (incidentally, from a text translated by Kumarajlva, 
also responsible for a Lotus Sutra translation and a contemporary of Buddhayasas 
and Zhu Fonian) that despite the clear equivalences for shell suggested by the 
glossary, consisting of two words for “body,” here shell has (at least on the 
surface) nothing other than its ordinary meaning of “relics.” 

What becomes disappointingly clear from our survey of these lexicographical 
notes is that while Chinese Buddhist commentators were obviously aware that 
shell could mean “body,” they apparently had very little good sense of when 
this meaning should be appropriately applied, and when not. And if these 
specialists in the vocabulary of Chinese Buddhism were unclear on the concept, 
what may we imagine of the unschooled reader? 
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III) Sartra in the Saddharmapundartka and Elsewhere 

In looking at translations other than those of the Mahdparinirvdna-sutra 
but attributed to the same translators we encountered, most especially in the 
compound expression shen-shell, some indications that may help us understand 
the special employment of shell in the sense of the uncremated corpse of the 
Buddha. Let us now go a bit farther, and see if there might be other cases in 
Chinese translations belonging to the same general period in which the word 
shell is used in something other than the straightforward sense of “relics.” 
Since I, at any rate, have so far been unable to locate any clear case in which 
shell refers to a corpse in this body of literature, our focus must turn from 
possible distinctions in diction or honorific usage to metaphorical or deliberately 
multivalent phrasings in which the term shell appears. 

Perhaps the most notable examples appear in the enormously influential 
Saddharmapundartka and its two Chinese translations by Dharmaraksa (pub¬ 
lished in 286 c.e.) and Kumarajlva (published in 406 c.e.). Recalling the starting 
point of our inquiries in Schopen’s thesis about the Pali Mahdparinihhdna-sutta 
and its treatment of sartra , one famous passage in the Saddharmapundartka 
appears as especially interesting, because it concisely presents precisely the 
contrast we noted at the outset between grammatically singular and plural uses 
of Indie sartra. The Sanskrit text reads as follows: 165 

16S Kern and Nanjio 1908-1912: 231.9-11. This reading is also found in other Nepalese texts 
(Toda 1985: 3; 1991: 132-134; 2001: 126). The same passage in the Kashgar manuscript of 
the Saddharmapundartka reads slightly differently, although the point is the same (Toda 1981: 
113 = 220a2-4): na cdtra tathdgataSarirdni ddtavydni\ tat kasya hetor ekaghanam eva bhaisajyaraja 
tatraprthivtpradese tathdgataSartram upaniksiptam bhavati\. No Gilgit text is available. 

See Tsukamoto 1976: 45-49, who suggests that the “whole body” of the Tathagata here 
refers to the teachings written down in the form of a book. On this “equation” of the 
ekaghanam tathagataiariram, which Schopen translates (apparently against the grammar, but 
see below) as “entire tathagata-relic,” with the “presence of the book,” namely the 
Saddharmapundartka itself, see Schopen 1975: 167. 

This passage has been treated by Kajiyama 2001: 5-6. It is worth noting a doctrinally 
significant feature of his translation of the first sentence: Z. 

Here Kajiyama interprets the expression na ... avaiyam 
... pratisthdpayitavyani as a strong negative imperative. The implication then, for Kajiyama, is 
that it is strictly forbidden to establish a relic stupa. I believe that this seriously misrepresents 
the intention of the text, which rather signifies that such an establishment is “not necessary,” 
with the implication that it is nevertheless permissable. This is how the text was read by its 
Tibetan translators (Nakamura 1976: 231: der de bzhin gshegs paH sku gdung nges par gshag mi 
dgosso ), as well as by modern interpreters (see the next note). Kajiyama also gives Kumarajlva’s 
its traditional kakikudashi reading (e.g., Nakada 

1989: 652). Despite this convention, which would probably be understood as indicating a 
strong prohibition (“must not”), it seems to me almost certain that bitxu here means “is 
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(48) 

na ca tasminn avasyam tathagat asarira ni pratisdiapayitavyani I tat kasya hetoh I 
ekaghanam eva tasmiiiis tathagat asariram upaniksiptam bhavati I 

Provisionally assuming that one may simply and mechanically maintain the 
posited distinction of plural dartrani as “relics” and singular iartra as “body,” 
we may translate this as follows: 166 

The relics of the Tathagata need not necessarily be installed there [in the 
previously mentioned shrine]. Why? [Because] the body of the Tathagata is [already] 
deposited there in one single mass. 

It should be quite plain from the outset that the Indie scripture here is 
playing with the meanings of the word iartra (although certainly not in any 
humorous sense). The English translation offered, while defensible from a 
philological viewpoint, may nevertheless thus be said to miss or at least obscure 
something of the work the text is trying to do when it employs two entirely 
unrelated English terms to render the two instances of iartra in these sentences. 167 
It may even not be going too far to suggest that an awareness of the similar 
dual usage in the Mahdparinirvdna-sutra (or possibly elsewhere) is expected to 
inform the Saddharmapundartka' s audience’s appreciation of this doubling. 168 
In this case, in light of the Indie text’s certainly self-conscious use of two 
forms of the word, it is hard to know how to evaluate the two Chinese translations 
of the passage, in which different choices appear to have been made by the 
respective translators in response to the challenge of representing in a foreign 
idiom a text of many layers. Kumarajlva’s translation in his Miaofa lianhuajing 
is, as is usually the case, quite straightforward and understandable: 169 


not necesssary.” 

166 Compare also the following translations: Burnouf (1852: 141) “il n’est pas necessaire que 
les reliques du Tathagata y soient deposees. Pourquoi cela? C’est que le corps du Tathagata y 
est en quelque sorte contenu tout entier.” Kern (1884: 220) “it is not necessary to depose in it 
relics of the Tathagata. For the body of the Tathagata is, so to say, collectively deposited 
there.” I do not understand “en quelque sorte” and “so to say.” Do Burnouf and Kern read 
*ekaghana?n iva ? See also Iwamoto in Sakamoto and Iwamoto 1964: 155 and Matsunami et al. 
1976: 15. 

167 I leave aside as irrelevant to our main point the additional weakness that by subordinating 
to the rear of the English sentence its rendering of ekaghanam eva , something of the adversative 
force of this expression is lost. 

168 Such allusions are almost common in the Saddharmapundartka. Another example is the 
so-called Parable of the Burning House, which without doubt alludes to the so-called Fire 
Sermon in the Agama-Nikaya literature. 
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(49) 

There is no need to settle the relics {shell) [there]. Why? [Because] the complete 
body {quanshen) of the Tathagata is in this [stupa] already. 

There is no question that Kumarajiva’s rendering, like our English above, 
is entirely defensible and philologically “correct,” whether or not—again like 
our English—it may be judged to have fully captured the range of nuances of 
its Indie source. 170 Dharmaraksa, on the other hand, in his earlier Zhengfahua 
jing seems both to have grasped one essential point of the passage 

obscured by our English and Kumarajiva’s Chinese, namely the literal identity 
of (grammatically plural) darirani as relics and (grammatically singular) iarTra 
as body, while at the same time to have produced a translation which yields f 
rather little obvious sense of its own: 171 

(50) I 

One should, again, not place the Buddha’s shell [in a stupa]. Why? [Because] the 
Tathagata’s shell is in its entirety completely placed [there already]. | 

What precisely might have been intended here by “*buddha-Jartra” fo-sheli j 
and tathagata-Jarir a ,” rulai-sheli ^D^IITJ, 172 I do not know, but it 


16y T. 262 (IX) 31b28-29 (Juan 4). 

170 In this regard, too, one might want to give serious attention to a passage in the recently 
published Sanskrit text of the Vimalakfrtinirdefa (XII §5 = MS 71b6, Study Group on Buddhist 
Sanskrit Literature 2004: 472), in which we find the following: parinirvrtdndrh ca tesdm 
tathdgatdnam ekaikasya tathdgatasya pujdkarmane ekaghanasyddhikopitasya Sarlrasya 
sarvaratnamayam stupam pratisthdpayec ..corresponding to Kumarajiva’s (T. 475 [XIV] 556a21- 

22 Juan xia}) igfliJ 'X -(As Skilling 2005: 300 ably demonstrates, 

for adhikopita one must read the graphically very similar avikopita.) 

171 T. 263 (IX) 101b20-21 (Juan 6). Dharmaraksa is not the only one to interpret this passage 
in such a way. See for example Kubo 1987: 293, 302, and Iwamoto in Sakamoto and Iwamoto 
1964: 155. We note that the canonical Tibetan translation also makes a hash of the passage by 
failing to distinguish between the two uses of farira in any way at all. It reads (Nakamura 
1976-: 231 = Peking lOOal): 

der de bzhin gshegs pa’i sku gdungs nges par gzhag mi dgos so I I de cVi phyir zhe na I der de 
bzhin gshegs pa'i sku gdung geig tu ’dus pa gzhag par ’gyur ba’i phyir ro I 1 
On the Tibetan translations oliarira vocabulary, see Schopen 1992: 227-228, n. 38. With 
regard particularly to the term ringbsrel, see Walter 1998. 


seems reasonable to speculate that Dharmaraksa both used shell to represent 
both singular and plural forms of Jarira , in order to emphasize their literal 
identity, and yet distinguished the two forms, which he perhaps simultaneously 
realized to have distinct meanings, by the addition of the (nevertheless otherwise 
essentially synonymous) modifiers fd, Buddha, and ruldi , Tathagata. 173 While 
the result can hardly be called a grand success, if my interpretation of the 
intent behind this rendering is correct, it nevertheless serves to demonstrate 
the translator’s earnest quest to preserve something of the multiplicity and 
layering of meaning he found in the scripture. 

The key to understanding what is going on here is the realization that the 
issue is less one of philology than of doctrine. Other passages in the same text 
which refer to the body of the Buddha demonstrate the complexity of the 
problem. For example, one sentence which employs a different Indie term for 
“body” reads as follows: 174 

(51) 

mama khalu bhiksavah parinirvrtasyasya tathaga tatmabhavavigraha syaiko maha- 
ratnastupah kartavyah I 

Monks, after my parinirvana, one great jewelled stupa should be made for this 
body-frame of the Tathagata. 

The Kashgar text has: 175 


172 Karashima in his glossary of Dharmaraksa’s translation (1998: 385, s.v. she li) 
defines shell as “relics, human remains,” but makes no comment about these two terms, 
apparently not treating them as compounds. See also Karashima’s glossary of Kumarajiva’s 
translation (2001: 229), in which shell is perhaps less justifably again glossed also with “human 
remains.” If this English term is taken to signify the uncremated body, since shell does not 
appear to have this meaning anywhere in Kumarajiva’s translation, this definition is not apt. 

173 Although perhaps not without exception, in the overwhelming majority of cases Dharm¬ 
araksa uses fo to render buddha , and ruldi for tathagata. How he may have understood the 
different underlying valences of these two terms is, of course, a different question. In this 
particular case, as Jan Nattier suggests, it may be that he distinguishes between the one and 
two character terms in order to preserve the phrases’ four character rhythm. 

174 Kern and Nanjio 1908-1912: 241.6-7. See tooToda 1985: 6; 1989: 6; 1992: 159-162, and 
Toda and Matsuda 1991: 27. A Gilgit manuscript (Watanabe 1975: 234, group B) agrees with 
the text in Kern-Nanjio. 

For the word vigraha, see Additional Note 5. 

175 Toda 1981: 118 = 229a5-7. 
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mama bhiksavah parinirvrtasyasyemasya tathagatasy’ atmabhavavigrahas yaika- 
ghanasyaikamaharatnastuparh kartavyaiii. 


Kumarajiva’s rendering, which may reflect something of Kashgar’s ekaghana , 
runs as follows: 176 


(53) 

After my demise, those who wish to worship my complete body (quanshen) 
should erect a great stupa. 

Dharmaraksa here is also clear, despite his use of two separate terms for 
body: 177 

(54) 

After my demise, honoring the Tathagata’s body ( ruldi-shen ), completely take 
his body ( ti) entirely and thoroughly, and raise a great stupa-temple [for it]. 

We begin to sense some strain, however, in the rendering of an immediately 
following passage: 178 

(55) 

ayam mama stupo* dasasu diksu sarvalokadhatusu yesu buddhaksetresv ayam 
saddharmapundariko dharmaparyayah samprakasyeta tesu tesv ayam ma matma- 
bhavavigrahas tupah samabhyudgacchet i tais tair buddhair bhagavadbhir asmin 
saddharmapundarlke dharmaparyaye bhasyamane parsanmandalasyopari vaiha- 
yasarh tisthetl tesarii ca buddhanarii bhagavatam imam saddharmapundarikam 
dharmaparyayarh bhasamananam ayam ma matmabhavavigrahas tupah sadhukaram 
dadyat I 

* Gilgit: ratnastupo = both Chinese translations! 


176 T. 262 (IX) 32cl5-16 (juanty. 

177 T. 263 (IX) 102c21-22 (juan 6). See Karashima 1992: 147. As Karashima notes, this 
agrees with the Kashgar text rather than the Nepalese text edited in Kem-Nanjio. 

178 Kern and Nanjio 1908-1912: 241.8-12; Toda 1989: 6-7; 1992: 162-166; Toda and Matsuda 
1991: 27. Fragmentary in Gilgit, Watanabe 1975: 234. The first part of the passage is discussed 
inTsukamoto 1976: 52. 
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Let this stupa of mine, this stupa of my body-frame ( atmabhava-vigraha ), arise 
wherever in the Buddha fields of all the world-systems of the ten directions this 
discourse on doctrine, the Saddharmapundanka , is expounded. Let it remain sus¬ 
pended in the sky above the assembly when this discourse on doctrine, the 
Saddharmapundanka ,, is being preached by any Buddha, Blessed One, and may 
this stupa of my body-frame ( atmabhava-vigraha) offer congratulations to those 
Buddhas, Blessed Ones, who are preaching this discourse on doctrine, the 
Saddharmapundanka. 

In contrast to this passage as transmitted in the Nepalese manuscript tradition, 
the Kashgar text here is interestingly different: 179 

(56) 

idam mama stupam dasasu diksu sarvalokadhatusu sarvabuddhaksetresu abhy- 
udgacchet yatra yatra lokadhato yo yas tathagata imam saddharmapundarikam 
dharmaparyayam sarhprakasyet tatra tatra lokadhato imam ma matmabhavavi graha- 
sarirastuparh parsanmandalamadhyad abhyudgacchet tatra ca tasya tathagatasya- 
grata upari vaihayase ’ntarikse tistat | sic] esa ca mama sariravigraho ’bhyantara 
stupe sthitas tesarii tesarii buddhanarri bhagavatarri imarii dharmaparyayarii 
bhasamananam sadhukararri vadet I 

Let this stupa of mine arise in all the Buddha fields of all the world-systems of 
the ten directions. May this stupa of the bodv/relics of my body-frame ( dtmabhava - 
vigraha-s'anrd) lS0 arise from amidst the assembly in whatever world-system some 
Tathagata expounds this discourse on doctrine, the Saddharmapundanka. And let 
it remain suspended there in the sky above that Tathagata. And may mv body-frame 
( farlra-vigraha ) fixed within the stupa offer congratulations to those Buddhas, 
Blessed Ones, who are preaching this discourse on doctrine. 

It is not really quite clear how the introduction of iarTra vocabulary into 
the Kashgar text changes its meaning, 181 and we note particularly that atmabhava- 
vigraha-sarTra and fanra-vigraha appear to be used basically synonomously, 
and are probably also synonymous with atmabhava-vigraha. Kumarajiva has 
this passage as follows: 182 


Toda 1981: 118 = 229b 1-7. See the remarks of Kajiyama 2001: 8-9. 

180 Or appositionally: “body-frame, that is, body”? 

By using the term “introduction,” I do not mean to imply that this text has added 
anything to a context which previously lacked it; the distinction is merely relative and contrastive. 
182 T. 262 (IX) 32cl6-18 (juan<\). 
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(57) 

&*&#«**. 

flL Jytf&Kdf^L if> l#3c, t§q£o 
Watson translates: 183 

That Buddha, through his transcendental powers and the power of his vow, 
ensures that, throughout the worlds in the ten directions, no matter in what place, 
if there are those who preach the Lotus Sutra, this treasure tower will in all cases 
come forth and appear in their presence, and his complete body will be in the 
tower, speaking words of praise and saying, Excellent, excellent! 

While Kumarajiva then seems to pay no particular attention (or give no 
special treatment) to the terms we have highlighted, Dharmaraksa’s rendering 
of the same section of text reads as follows: 184 


T iff b % HfrJco 






In the worlds of the ten directions, if there is someone who preaches this Lotus 
Sutra, my seven-jewelled stupa will appear at the place where the Buddhas preach 
the sutra. That [or: his] shell- body ( sheli-shen ) in the seven-jewelled stupa will 
speak praise saying: Excellent! 

Karashima in his glossary of Dharmaraksa’s translation defines the term 
sheli-shen (“^e/z-body”) in this passage simply as “the body.” 185 While 

we certainly cannot criticize this gloss, in fact it is very difficult to understand 
the intention of the expression with any certainty. It does seem, nevertheless, 
that if we were to assume there to have been some form of farira in the 
Vorlage from which Kumarajiva worked, as almost certainly there was in 
Dharmaraksa’s, something which seems not unlikely given the overall proximity 
of Kumarajiva’s translation to the Kashgar recension, 186 Dharmaraksa would 


Watson 1993: 172. 

184 T. 263 (IX) 102c24-26 (juan 6). 

185 Karashima 1998: 385, s.v. she li shen. 

186 On this point, see Karashima’s conclusion (1992: 261) that “it can be assumed that the 
Central Asian MSS. [including Kashgar] and the underlying texts of [Dharmaraksa’s translation] 
and [Kumarajiva’s translation] may have stemmed from a common version, which must have 
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here again appear to have been more sensitive to the possible importance of 
this particular word, even if the translation that results cannot, once more, be 
called a complete success. Dharmaraksa’s translation sheli-shen , however we 
understand this compound, has the merit of drawing attention to the special 
nature of the vocabulary with which the body/relics of the Buddha is/are 
referred to here, something palpably absent from Kumarajiva’s perhaps more 
straighforward rendering. 

We have already noticed above the compound shen-shell used by both Zhi 
Qian and Zhu Fonian, following Lokaksema’s original use, and here we have 
just seen Dharmaraksa’s employment of its, probably synonymous, inversion, 
sheli-shen. It is difficult to know whether, and if so how, either or both of these 
terms are related to the word quanshen-shell , “whole-body-^/z,” which occurs 
in Kumarajiva’s Chinese translation of the Lotus Sutra, in the context of a 
passage which reads in Sanskrit as follows: 187 

(59) 

devarajasya khalu punar bhiksavas tathagatasya parinirvrtasya vimsaty antara- 
kalpan saddharmah sthasyati I na ca sariram dhatub hedena bhetsyate i ekaghanam 
casya sariram bhavisyati saptaratnastupam pravistam! 

And moreover, monks, after the parinirvana of the Tathagata Devaraja the 
True Teaching shall remain for twenty intermediate aeons. But his body ( farira ) 
will not dissolve by breaking into relics ( dhatu ). Rather, his body (darira) will 
become one single mass, set inside a stupa of the seven jewels. 

Kumarajiva renders this (or whatever reading he found in the Vorlage 
from which he worked) in an abbreviated way: 188 

(60) 

After the parinirvana of Devaraja Buddha, the True Teaching will persist in the 
world for twenty intermediate aeons. [For his] whole -body-shell ( quanshen-shell ) a 
seven-jewelled stupa will be erected. 

differed from the original version of the Nepalese-Gilgit MSS.” 

187 Kern and Nanjio 1908-1912: 259.13-15. Both the Kashgar (Toda 1981: 127 = 249bl-3) 
and Gilgit (Watanabe 1975: 242.3-5) text are almost identical. The passage has been misunder¬ 
stood by Iwamoto in Sakamoto and Iwamoto 1964: 211. 

188 T. 262 (IX) 3 5a8-9 (juan 4). Again, my use of “abbreviated” is intended as merely contrastive, 
and not to suggest anything about the content of the Vorlage from which Kumarajiva worked. 
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Despite the rendering I have given it above, it is difficult to know whether 
we should understand this Chinese term qudnshen-shell as “the relics 

of his whole body,” or “the whole relics of his body,” or even in another way 
entirely, for example “the whole body-which-is-as-a-relic,” or as perhaps sug¬ 
gested by Haribhadra’s interpretation of dtmabhava-darira in the Astasdhasrika 
Prajndpdramita noted above, and our subsequent appositional interpretation of 
the term shen-shell, “whole shell , which is to say, whole body.” Here Dharmaraksa 
offers a rendering which once again in a literal sense conforms more closely 
than does Kumarajlva’s to the extant Sanskrit text: 189 

(61) 

After his demise, the True Teaching will persist for twenty intermediate aeons. 

Not dispersing [his] bodv-bones {shengu), and gathering the whole shell (qudnshell) 

[someone] will erect a seven-jewelled stupa. 

As we noticed above, the evidence of its usage in a number of texts strongly 
suggests that the word shengu is normally to be understood as “relics.” But it is 
very difficult to grasp precisely what Dharmaraksa may have intended here by 
his use of the term, although he may be attempting (among other things) to 
distinguish between his treatments oidarira and of dhdtu , respectively. The 
problems with this passage are complex. Let us take another look at a portion 
of the Sanskrit text we just quoted (§59): 

na ca sariram dhatubhedena bhetsyate l ekaghanam casya sarlrarh bhavisyati 

It seems to be fairly clear that the first instance of singular darira here 
means “body” in the sense of corpse, most importandy because it is distinguished 
from dhdtu , which certainly here means “relics.” But what of the second case 
of the singular darira , that which is “one single mass”? While it may certainly 
also mean “body,” is it possible that we should understand it also somehow in 
the sense of “relic(s),” as Dharmaraksa’s translation suggests? If so, what would 
the passage be saying? An answer to such a question may remove us thoroughly 
from the realm of philology, so let us for the moment return instead to the 
problem at hand, approaching it from another point of view. Recalling Schopen’s 
suggestion that in the Pali Mahaparinibbdna-sutta one can see the transition 

189 T. 263 (IX) 105cl-2 (juan 6). Note also the version in the perhaps late third or early 
fourth century anonymous translation Satan fentuolijing (T. 265 [IX] 197b24-25): 

t'/m Mt— fc»E. 
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from sarira as body to sarirani as relics with the grammatical shift from singular 
to plural, we may now want to ask whether it is ever possible for darira not 
only in the plural but even in the grammatical singular to also mean “relic(s).” 

We find an important example in a passage printed as follows in Kern and 
Nanjio’s edition of the Saddharmapundarika: l9Q 

(62) 

krta me tenajita kulaputrena va kuladuhitra va sariresu sarirapuia saptaratnamayas 
ca stupah karita 

This in and of itself would suggest an understanding along the lines of the 
following, in an overly literal rendering: 

The worship of the relics is done on the relics for me, Ajita, by that gentle son 
or gentle daughter, and stupas of the seven jewels are built [by the same son or 
daughter]. 

A simple transfer of the principle argued for by Schopen in regard to the 
Nikaya/Agama-Vinaya literature would suggest that the plural dariresu here 
indicates that the compound darira-puja is to be understood as referring explicitly 
to rites performed on, or with respect to, plural relics. But these things may be 
rather less obvious than they at first appear. 

While Kern’s note informs us that all his manuscripts save one read dartre 
for sariresu , the singular for the plural locative, we now know that the textual 
tradition here is more complicated, and the text Kern printed a serious conflation 
of diverse sources. The Nepalese manuscripts are unanimous in presenting the 
singular reading. One representative Nepalese manuscript tradition has the 
following: 191 

(63) 

krta me tenajita kulaputrena va kuladuhitra va sarire sanrapujah saptaratnamayas 
ca stupah karita 

This text tradition, then, presents us with the same apparently singular 
locative dartre which, as we noticed above, Schopen in the context of the 

1 90 Kern and Nanjio 1908-1912: 338.7-8. The Gilgit manuscript shares this reading, Watanabe 
1975: 124.28-29. See Tsukamoto 1976: 60-62, without any note of the manuscript variants. 

191 See Toda 1995: 96-99, manuscripts K, C5, C6, T2, T6, N2 (with variants in the ordering 
of tenajita). Manuscripts C4, Nl, and Pe have instead of iarlre iartrapujd rather simply ianrapujd, 
and N3 and T8 read fanrepujd. 
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Mahaparinibbana-sutta had suggested indicates that the object of iarira-puja is 
a corpse, rather than relics. 192 Such an understanding seems quite impossible 
here, however. In addition, the single manuscript referred to by Kern as having 
the plural reading, what is now generally known as the Kashgar manuscript, 
reads here: 193 

(64) 194 

km 194 me tebhir ajita kulaputrebhih kuladuhitrbhis ca tathagatasarire s u sarirapuia 
bhavati I saptaratnamayani ca stupani krtani bhavanti 

The worship of the relics is done on the relics of the Tathagata for me, Ajita, by 
those gentle sons and gentle daughters, and stupas of the seven jewels are made 
[by them]. 

In this text, the entire expression (including the gentle sons and daughters) 
is cast in the plural. Kumarajiva’s translation has corresponding to this: 195 

(65) 

This gentle son and/or gentle daughter ... will erect a seven-jeweled stupa 
for/with the Buddha’s shell . 

Dharmaraksa has: 196 

( 66 ) 

e-t®# - 

Those noble sons ... will erect a seven-jeweled temple ... in order to worship 
all the shell. 


192 However, in the context of a Vinaya passage extant only in Tibetan and Chinese, but not 
Sanskrit, Schopen 1994: 49-50 appears, without explicitly saying so, to accept that the singular 
iarire iarirapuja must mean “the honor due to relics for ... relics.” There appear to be a 
number of other passages, in Sanskrit, in which this is also the case. I thank Klaus Wille for 
bringing several examples to my attention. 

193 Toda 1981: 161 (325a5-7). 

194 So the manuscript (as Seishi Karashima tells me) and the edition; read krta. 

T. 262 (IX) 45b27, 29 (juan 5). 

T. 263 (IX) 117al3-14 (juan 8). 
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Both of these translations suggest that their respective translators understood 
sarira here to refer to relics, shell , and their worship, something which the 
context also demands. Of course, while we cannot be certain what readings 
were found in their Indie exemplars, as noted above there is significant evidence 
that Kumarajiva’s text was much more similar to that preserved in the Kashgar 
manuscript than to the Nepalese recension. This may also contribute to explain¬ 
ing these renderings, with which the understandings of modern interpreters 
basically agree, 197 despite the fact that the grammar of the Nepalese manuscripts 
does not appear to support such an understanding. Once again, however, and 
without intending to dismiss the possibility of corruption in the Nepalese 
manuscript tradition, 198 it is far from impossible that the difference between 
singular and plural forms of Sarira in this particular context is doctrinal or 
ritual, rather than grammatical, and points, for instance, to differing conceptions 
of the eternal body of the Buddha, rather than to any difference between body 
and relics, much less between funeral and relic (or stupa) worship. 

At the outset of our study we stated without qualification that iarira in the 
singular means “body,” and in the plural “relics” (while of course allowing for 
the possibility of plural bodies as well). It might shed some light on the 
translations we have seen to recognize that iarira in the grammatical singular 
may indeed be used in the sense of “relic(s),” or alternatively that the Saddharma- 

Burnouf 1852: 205 translated: “C’est que ce fils ou cette fille de famille, 6 toi qui es 
invincible, a rendu a mes reliques le culte que Ton doit aux reliques du Buddha, qu’il a fait des 
Stupas formes des sept substances precieuses.” This is peculiar since Burnouf translated directly 
from a Nepalese manuscript (now known as P3 or Pc, still unpublished) which had the 
reading iarire iarirapuja ,* and he could have had absolutely no knowledge of the then as yet 
undiscovered Kashgar text (obtained only in 1903). Matsunami et al. 1976: 128, apparently 
translating the text of the Kern-Nanjio edition, have: 't'V 

(tIt^iJ) fro ft ZL D ^ ....” Iwamoto in Sakamoto and Iwamoto 

1967: 59 apparently also renders the same with: u 

All of these versions appear to be predicated on an understanding of iarira as a plural; if 
the latter two read Kern-Nanjio as printed, this is understandable. However, note also that 
the translation of Nanjo and Izumi 1913: 378, despite being based on Nanjo’s draft edition, 
which certainly contained a singular reading, has the following: 

speaking once 

again of relic worship. 

* Although his notes take into account other manuscripts, Burnoufs translation is of P3 
alone; see Yuyama 2000: 63-64. Earlier indications, including Yuyama’s own (1970: 16), are in 
error on this point. Although portions of P3 have been transcribed, that corresponding to the 
passage in question here has not, nor has any facsimile yet appeared. However, Seishi Karashima 
kindly informs me that P3 in fact reads (180b6) iarire iarirapuja . 

198 It is theoretically possible that the aksara -su could have dropped out of some archetype 
of the Nepalese manuscripts, converting the reading iariresu into iarire. But for reasons which 
will become clear below, I consider this possibility to be almost nil. 
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pundarika is using the word in a special way. When we pose the question in 
this way, however, we begin to notice that it is not only the Saddharmapundanka 
which appears to present such otherwise apparently curious usages. There are 
examples in several passages of the Pancavimiatisdhasrikd Prajnaparamitd , for 
instance, of the singular iarira which must be understood in something other 
than the simple sense of “(dead) body.” 199 One passage in particular is very 
instructive. The Nepalese text reads as follows: 200 

(67) 

yas ca tathagatasyarhatah samyaksambuddhasya parinirvrtasya sarira ni stupesu 
pratisthapayisyati.... 

And one who will cause (the) relics of a deceased Tathagata, Arhat, Complete 
and Perfect Buddha to be established in stupas .... 

It appears that the plural iarirdni here quite straightforwardly means “relics.” 
However, we must pay particular attention to the fact that the indirect object 
here, stupesu , is also in the plural, and so there is nothing to prevent us from 
understanding the text to mean that for each single stupa a single relic (or 
single iarira, whatever we may determine this to mean) is (distributively) to be 
established, although the text makes no effort to say this explicitly. However, a 
corresponding Gilgit manuscript has the same passage as follows: 201 

( 68 ) 

yas ca tathagatasyarhatah samyaksambuddhasya parinirvrtasya sariram prati- 
sthapayet.... 

And one who would cause the/a relic/bodv of a deceased Tathagata, Arhat, 
Complete and Perfect Buddha to be established .... 

Here we have the singular iariram in the place of the plural iarirani of the 
Nepalese manuscripts, and there is no explicit reference to stupas. The Chinese 

199 Watanabe 1989: 166.6 (where however the syntax is not very clear to me), translated 
Conze 1975: 555, and see T. 220 (VII) 358cl6 (juan 466); T. 223 (VIII) 386c2 (yuan 23). 
Watanabe 1991: 123.17 {parinirvrtasya ca iarTre pujd pravarttate), translated Conze 1975: 560, 
and see T. 220 (VII) 361c9 (yuan 467); T. 223 (VIII) 388b25 {juan 23). All the Chinese 
translations seem to confirm the interpretation as “relics” by “translating” with shell ilfftj or 
shellluo fxTJM. (Earlier Conze 1967: 379, s.v. sarira had been more sensitive to the grammar 
than to context, referring to the first passage listed here with the gloss “dead body.”) 

Kimura 1986: 56.27-29. 

Quoted from Schopen 1977: 143. 
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translations agree in seeing the reference here not to “body” but to shell, to be 
taken—provisionally—as “(a) relic(s).” 202 How precisely this should be under¬ 
stood, and why iarira is used in Sanskrit in the Gilgit text in the singular, 
remains unclear. However, in another example of almost the same construction, 
both the Gilgit and Nepalese traditions (identical save for Gilgit’s omission of 
kulaputro vd kuladuhita va) agree in having iarira in the singular: 203 

(69) 

yah kascit kausika kulaputro va kuladuhita va tathagatasya parinirvrtasya sapta- 
ratnamaye stupe sariram pratisthapayet.... 

Whatever gende son or gende daughter, Kausika, after the death of the Tathagata 
would cause his relic/bodv 2 04 to be established in a stupa made of the seven jewels 


Again, the Chinese translations agree in seeing here shell , not (or, with 
caution we might say: at least not explicitly) a body. 205 We also have at least 
one example in the Astasahasrika of iarira in the singular where an interpretation 
as “relics” seems the only one possible, as it has indeed been understood not 
only by modern interpreters, but by Chinese translators as well: 206 


(70) 

yah kulaputro va kuladuhita va tathagatasya parinirvrtasya sariram satkrtya 
paricared dharayet... svayam eva yo vanyah kulaputro va kuladuhita va tathagata- 
sarirarii svayam ca satkuryad gurukuryan ... parebhyas ca vistarena samprakasayed 
dadyat samvibhajed vaistariki puja bhavisyatlti sattvanam canukampam upadaya ... 


[On the one hand] that gentle son or daughter who having worshipped would 
serve, uphold [and so on] ... the relic after the death of the Tathagata [or: relic of 
the deceased Tathagata] entirely unaided, or [on the other hand] that gentle son 
or daughter who would worship, honor ... the relic of the Tathagata unaided, and 
widely preach about it to others, donate and distribute it, thinking that its worship 


202 T. 220 (VII) 152a20-21 (juan 428); T. 221 (VIII) 46bl-2 (juan 7); T. 223 (VIII) 283cl4 
(yuan 9). 

203 Kimura 1986: 58.1-2; Schopen 1977: 146. 

204 Or: “the/a relic/body of the deceased Tathagata,” which amounts to the same thing. 

205 T. 220 (VII) 152c4-5 (yuan 428); T. 221 (VIII) 46b20 (juan 7); T. 223 (VIII) 284a9-10 
(juan 9). 

206 Wogihara 1932-1935: 286.19, 22, 287.3 (Mitra 103); Conze 1973: 120; Kajiyama 1974: 
139-140. T. 224 (VIII) 436b25-28 (juan 2); T. 226 (VIII) 518bl0, 13 (juan 2); T. 227 (VIII) 
546a7 (yuan 2). 
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will [thus] become widespread, and out of compassion for beings ... (which is 
better?). 

That the approximately ninth century commentator Haribhadra glosses 
the word iarira in the scripture here as “image(s) and so on” 207 is a potentially 
significant clue to one understanding of the term in a medieval doctrinal or 
ritual framework, although what it may say about how the sutra itself would 
have been earlier understood (in India, or by Chinese translators) is perhaps a 
different matter. Although the compound term tathagataiarira in the sutra is 
grammatically singular, the gentle son or gentle daughter to whom the text is 
addressed is advised not only to pay reverence to this object, but to donate and 
distribute it to others (parebhyah ... dadyat samvibhajet ), suggesting that however 
iarira was understood, it was seen to be divisible, and therefore multiple. 
Whether this points to objects appearing as the result of cremation, bones and 
so on, to images, or to something else, it nevertheless can hardly indicate one 
indivisible object, since a single thing cannot, by definition, be distributed. 

We have, then, a number of examples of grammatically singular uses of 
Indie iarira in which the meaning cannot be simply “body.” Such examples 
could in fact be fairly easily multiplied, and are to be found even in Pali works 
such as the late thirteenth century Thupavamsa , 208 Moreover, another indication 
that some of the responsibility for failing to appreciate the full range of signifi¬ 
cation of this terminology lies with the modern interpreter occurs in a number 
of Indian Buddhist inscriptions recording relic deposits, in which yet again the 
term iartra can, although it does not commonly, appear in the singular. 209 

What emerges, probably although not absolutely certainly, from the 
inscriptional evidence, is that, as in the Saddharmapundarika and elsewhere, 
the real issue in interpretation of uses of iarira may be less one of a grammatically 
or lexically ambiguous or unclear text than one of the modern scholar’s under¬ 
standing and appreciation of what the authors of these texts thought they were 
doing. 210 Did these authors understand that the “relic casket” contained “relics”? 


207 Wogihara 1932-1935: 287.8: pratimadika. 

208 See the expression (Jayawickrama 1971: 172.24-25; cp. his trans. p. 34): dighayukabuddhanarii 
hi sariram suvannakkhandhasadisam ekaghanam eva hoti : “The body/relics of long-lived Buddhas 
are of a single mass, like a clump of gold.” This also reminds us of the use of ekaghana in the 
Saddharmapundarika. (Skilling 2005: 294-295 cites a number of additional Pali examples of 
almost literally the same wording. He makes no comment about the grammatically singular 
sarira , however.) 

209 See Additional Note 6. 

210 I am indebted to Gregory Schopen for casting doubt on my naive reading of these 
inscriptions. 
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Or was it rather something closer to the idea that it, somehow, contained the 
“whole body” of the Buddha, or even the/a living Buddha himself, as seems to 
be implied in some passages of the Saddharmapundarika when similar 
formulations are used? 

Might these authors indeed precisely be saying that the “relic casket” contains 
within it a visible, tangible embodiment of awakening? This in fact comes very 
close, if it is not indeed identical, to what some scholars see happening in the 
Saddharmapundarika . Sadahiko Kariya sees the situation as follows: 211 

The word iarira has the meaning of the “relic” {shari) of stupa and relic worship 
overflowing with religious life newly resurrected by the Lotus Sutra. To go on 
further, although we say “relics,” it goes beyond the material limitations of the 
Buddha’s bones, in fact has nothing to do with the existence of such bones, but 
should rather be understood as an attempt to express what can only be seen in the 
teaching of the Lotus Sutra, the eternally living Buddha who possesses a lovely 
flesh and blood body within the stupa. ... In contrast to this, dhatu has the sense 
of the bones of the Buddha, the relics as the object of future stupa and relic 
worship. 

Although Kariya’s aim is to argue for the distinction he sees between 
intentional deployments of theologically distinct iarira and dhatu , the latter 
representing the superseded stupa and relic worship of the defunct pre-Lotus 
Sutra Buddhism and the former pointing to the eternally vital Buddha revealed 
in that scripture, we do not necessarily have to accept Kariya’s overall point to 
agree with him that iarira is being used in this text to mean much more than 
simple bodily relics—dry bones. In fact, as I have suggested, the word iarira is 
intentionally used by the authors of the Lotus precisely because of this ambiguity 
or, better, rich multivalency and semantic potency in the term. Again, our 
problems in understanding the term’s precise meaning may be less grammatical 
or philological than conceptual and doctrinal. But even granting this in the 
case of the Saddharmapundarika , how might this complexity relate to our 
struggles with Chinese translations of th zMahaparinirvana-sutra} 


211 


Kariya 1965: 178. 
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We cannot entirely solve the complex questions regarding the overall inter¬ 
pretation of the term iarTra and all its associated concepts here. Rather, what 
we should do in conclusion is return our attention to our two basic problems: 
First is the question of what Zhi Qian, Bo Fazu, and above all Buddhayasas 
and Zhu Fonian, thought they were doing when they used the term shell in 
their translations of the Mahaparinirvana-sutra to refer to the uncremated 
body of the Buddha. Second is the problem of whether and how such a 
rendering could have been understood by an audience otherwise unfamiliar 
with the overall account of the funeral of the Buddha. And in this regard, the 
additional materials to which we have drawn attention, including passages in 
the SaddharmapundarTka and elsewhere, might help point us toward at least 
part of an answer. If, as examples from these sources suggest, the grammatical 
form of the word iarTra is not, after all, a sure guide to its referent, \i iarTra in 
the singular may, like its plural form, also be understood as “relics,” or at least 
to signify something other than the simple “body,” then three possibilities 
suggest themselves. First, this lack of regular correspondence between the 
grammatical form of the word iarTra and its intended referent could suggest 
that translators beginning with Zhi Qian, and including Buddhayasas and Zhu 
Fonian, did not always clearly understand what specific sense of iarTra was 
intended in a given passage. It is possible, in other words, that they mistook 
what in the Indie text was intended to refer to a body or corpse to mean 
instead relic, therefore rendering with shell what should have been expressed 
in Chinese with shen or other simple body terms. Such a misunderstanding of 
the Indian source text, however, seems distinctly unlikely, especially in light of 
the fact that the contexts in which we find shell used to mean “body” are 
almost always quite clear. This very clarity of context suggests that any possible 
ambiguity introduced by confusions about the grammatical number of ianra 
in Indie (something which even in and of itself is not very likely to have 
occurred) is most unlikely to have been a factor in the choice of shell as a 
Chinese translation equivalent 

A second possibility is related to what we can see as the apparently fully 
intentional polysemy in the Indie sources. We have seen that some Mahayana 
sources in particular attempt to convey layers or levels of meaning through 
self-conscious manipulation of the term iarTra. It is conceivable, then, that the 
Chinese translators, who were clearly familiar with at least some of this Mahayana 
literature and ideology, saw in iarlra language—even in non-Mahayana contexts 
—a deeper, richer and more complex significance than a mere discussion of 
the disposition of a corpse would suggest. They therefore chose to signal this 
complexity with a correspondingly marked and unusual Chinese vocabulary. 
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There is certainly something to be said for this possibility, particularly since 
these translators could only have seen all scriptures as equally revealing the 
word of the Buddha, and therefore in this respect not to be treated any differendy. 
This possibility is probably not mutually exclusive from the third conceivable 
explanation. Namely, the Chinese translators may well have been, even if not 
fully or successfully, trying to forge a special Chinese technical vocabulary 
through which they could refer to the special, extraordinary body of the Buddha 
(not in any way necessarily connected with any particular Mahayana ideas). 
The translations we noted, from Zhi Qian, Bo Fazu, and particularly and most 
fully Buddhayasas and Zhu Fonian, may contain traces of a failed—because 
not subsequently imitated, or perhaps even fully recognized—attempt to forge 
a specific technical terminology with which to speak of the body of the Buddha, 
perhaps most especially in the religiously potent moment of his passing into 
nirvana. This is not entirely distinct from the second possibility mooted above, 
because the developing Buddhology of the SaddharmapundarTka , for instance, 
certainly (also) represents an effort to reinterpret the very status of the Buddha, 
and consequently distance him from ordinary humanity. 

The question of the nature of the Buddha arises in an immediate and 
pressing manner precisely upon his death because there, like nowhere else in 
the narrative parade of his life, the very most basic status of his existence 
suddenly becomes unavoidably unclear. Asking what the Buddha becomes 
upon death correspondingly implies the question of what he was, how he 
existed, before death. This appears to be precisely the question which led the 
authors of the SaddharmapundarTka to develop their ideas of the eternality of 
the Buddha. Of course, the background to this idea is very much more complex 
than a simple apparent conflict between physical (samsaric) existence and the 
non-existence of nirvana. But the fact remains that the questions which, I 
believe, pressed upon Zhi Qian, Zhu Fonian and others are part of a larger 
tension in Buddhism, that concerning the very existence of the Buddha himself, 
and ultimately the possibility of his continued and continuing salvific activity 
in our world. For if the Buddha is well and truly gone, how can he help us? 
But if he is not gone, how did he ever exist, apparently like us? A great deal of 
Buddhist thinking can be understood as more or less direct attempts to address 
this basic question. 

But all of these theological rationalizations do not erase one remaining 
problem. Even if we are able to hypothesize something of the motivation 
which may have led to the vocabulary choices we observe in the translations 
we have studied, what is most difficult about the particular instances we have 
examined from the Mahaparinirvana-sutra is not the mere use of shell in the 
sense of “body,” which may, as we have seen, potentially be explained in a 
variety of ways. Rather, it is the use of this term to denote both “body” and 
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“relics” within one and the same narrative sequence. We are still left, after all 
our investigations, with the question of what readers without direct access to 
Indie sources—which is to say, all Chinese readers—might have made of the 
accounts of the funeral procedures for the Buddha in Buddhayasas’s Dlrghagama 
and Dharmaguptaka Vinaya translations. Contextually, such readers could have 
guessed what might have been meant, 212 but how would they have understood 
it? 

This question of contemporary understanding is further complicated by 
the fact that in fourth century China, cremation of the dead was almost entirely 
unknown. Even if it is not entirely true that the Chinese believed in the 
necessity of maintaining the postmortem integrity of the physical body, 213 they 
certainly did not consider consignment to the flames a fitting disposition of 
the corpse. According to Anna Seidel, 214 “Cremation spread among monks 
from the fifth century attaining, at the end of the Tang, such popularity that 
even the laity practiced it in great numbers.” Yet Daoxuan writing in the 
seventh century could say that although forest exposure of the corpse and 
burial were practiced in China, “there are few signs of exposure in rivers and 
cremation.” 215 Cremation becomes common only in the Song. This earlier 
unfamiliarity with cremation even among monks may have been yet another 
obstacle to an accurate understanding and appreciation of the episode of the 
Buddha’s funerary rites depicted in the Mahdparinirvdna-sutra. 

Let us ask another question: how would Chinese readers have grasped the 
intent behind the unusual use of vocabulary we have seen in the translations 
under review (assuming there was some such special intent to begin with)? 
Something of the difficulty even traditionally knowledgeable readers may have 
had in comprehending this terminology became evident in our survey of the 
works of Chinese Buddhist lexicographers. That survey demonstrated that at 
least in the particular case of shell , even these specialists in the technical 
terminology of Buddhist translations, writing some centuries after the earliest 
translations, were frequently not sure how to understand the vocabulary of 

Thus the case of shell is considerably different from that of translations which may in 
their entirety be almost completely incomprehensible. See for example the remarks of Nagao 
1994: xiii regarding Buddhasanta’s Chinese translation of the Mahayanasamgraha, in which 
large blocks of text are almost totally incoherent. 

213 As Brown 2002 suggests. 

214 Seidel 1983: 575a. 

2,5 Liu 2000: 7. translating T. 2060 (L) 685b4-5 (juan 27): 

Note that there are early (Han dynasty) Chinese references to (attempted) autocremation 
in the context of rain-making magic (see Schafer 1951: 138-1339), but although there are 
Buddhist examples, even these almost certainly have no connection to the present case. 
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certain passages. They were, to be sure, aware that shell might mean “body,” 
but in the text passages to which they themselves pointed in support of this 
meaning, shell quite clearly, in almost all cases, means rather “relics” than 
“body.” This leaves us in a peculiar spot. We can, on the one hand, imagine 
possible scenarios in which the translators’ usage of shell in the sense of “corpse” 
was intentional and self-consciously motivated. These scenarios involve spec¬ 
ulations of a theological nature, but are not for that less likely. There may very 
well have been “buddhological” motivations for an unusual yet specific choice 
of translation equivalents in a particularly charged religious context. What we 
still, despite our best efforts, have trouble imagining is how the passages in 
which this hypothesized special use of the term appears would or could have 
been understood by Chinese readers. How, we struggle to understand, could 
they have made sense of a passage which says that one take the Buddha’s shell , 
burns it, and then collects and enshrines the Buddha’s shell ? 

If any of what I have speculated here is correct, although Buddhayasas and 
Zhu Fonian, perhaps initially inspired by Zhi Qian, would appear not to have 
been entirely consistent in their application of the word shell , the closest we 
may be able to come to appreciating their intentions is to see their renderings 
as evidence of an ultimately abandoned attempt to recognize and express in 
words some of the complex multivalency of evolving theological notions of the 
Buddha and his physical incarnation—an intersection of body language and 
bodhi language, as it were. If this is correct, the apparently odd and difficult 
translations we find in the Mahdparinirvdna-sutras must be acknowledged as 
being themselves precious relics indeed. 
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Additional Note 1 
(to n. 46) 

The Chinese version of the Mahaparinirvana-sutra we did not consider in 
the main body of this study is that contained in the Ksudrakavastu of the 
Mulasarvastivada Vinaya, Genben shuoyiqieyoubu pinaiye zashi 

which was translated by Yijing centuries later than the translations 
we did notice, in the year 710. In this version we find the following: 216 

tie 

Bm, c Bn, — xm, 

±®m 0 ••• 

At that time the Venerable Ananda spoke to the Buddha, saying: “Venerable 
One, after the Blessed One’s parinirvana, how should I honor and worship the 
Tathagata’s dharma body (fashen) ®?” The Buddha said to Ananda: “You should 
stop this! What you ask about faithful brahmins and householders will prepare 
themselves.” Again he asked the Buddha: “What are all these things that the 
householders will prepare?” The Buddha said: “Each and every one of them is 
like the procedures of the universal monarch’s funeral ( zang) ©.” Again he asked: 
“What are the procedures for the universal monarch?” The Buddha said: “You 
should know now that, after the death of a universal monarch, his body {shen) ® is 
bound up in 500 layers of fine cloth from top to bottom, and ... then fragrant 
milk is poured to extinguish the fire. At that point, taking the king’s bones ( gu) 
®, they are placed in a gold vessel, and a great * stupa (5) is built at a crossroads. 

As in the earlier translations, more or less precisely the same pattern is 
maintained here. A body is mentioned ®, Ananda is instructed that he should 
not concern himself with its disposition, a funeral is performed (2), and after 

216 T. 1451 (XXIV) 394cl9-395a3 (Juan 37);trans. in Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 359-361. 

This agrees, as we might expect, with the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana-sutra's asthi (Wald¬ 
schmidt 1950-1951: 360, §36.7). 
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the cremation what is left are bones However, there are also interesting 
differences. The first reference to body here appears to be to the *dharma-kaya y 
a term which is distinctly out of place in this passage, even (or especially) if it 
is taken in its simple and non-philosophical sense of “the body of teachings.” 218 
We may note that the same word appears several times in the text, in one 
instance of which it is explicitly contrasted with the seshen rupa-kaya , 219 It 

is very unlikely that the compound form fashen was chosen for metrical or 
prosodic reasons, since once again in the very same text Yijing repeatedly uses 
the two character compounds shenti JHS and shenxtng 220 with every indica¬ 
tion that they are simply synonymous with the single character shen # itself. It 
remains a puzzling question what fashen might mean here. To further emphasize 
the oddity of fashen in this passage, when the text continues the “body” vocabulary 
is entirely normal, and agrees with other versions completely. This problem 
aside, due to the much later date of this translation in comparison with the 
versions central to our study, we may leave it out of further consideration. 

Additional Note 2 
(to n. 109) 

It seems to me quite possible or even likely that Buddhayasas did not know 
Chinese, despite the fact that it is with regard to him that the famous story is 
told of the test in which a foreign monk is made to quickly commit to memory 
census data and pharmaceutical recipes—apparently in Chinese—as a test of 
his ability to correctly recite memorized scriptures. 221 Buddhayasas, originally 
from Jibin Ml (see below), is said to have come to China, as I calculate from 
his hagiography, not before the age of 35, and he stayed only five years before 
his return to Jibin. If we assume that he did not know Chinese before his visit, 
it follows that it is extremely unlikely that his linguistic knowledge was sufficient 
for him to take any active part in the translation process above and beyond a 
recitation of the text and explanation in Sanskrit (or Prakrit). 222 The translation 


218 It is translated by Waldschmidt 1950-1951: 359 by “Gesetzeskorper,” without any remark. 
Jan Nattier wonders if/# is not just prosodic filler here. If so, it is, to say the least, 
potentially misleading. 

219 T. 1451 (XXIV) 225cl-6 (Juan 5). See also 403c26, 404b5, 405a6 (Juan 39). 

" 20 These compounds occur, respectively, at least 33 and 19 times each. 

221 See Shih 1968: 89, Tokiwa 1938: 880. 

222 Okayama 1984: 27 without elaboration states that all of the foreign monk-translators 
assisted by the Chinese Zhu Fonian, including Buddhayasas, were ignorant of Chinese. 
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would nevertheless be attributed to him for political reasons, foreign scholars 
legitimizing Chinese translations of Buddhist scriptures irrespective of their 
actual participation in the translation process. 223 

Nishimura seems willing to credit the account, based primarily on the 
Preface to the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, that Buddhayasas came not from Jibin 
but from Khotan (Yutian TfHJ) which he connects, as I understand him, with 
his conclusion that the Vorlage of the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya was written in 
Gandhari. 224 Even if Nishimura is right about the latter point, his overall 
argument does not hold, since it is now clear that Jibin does not necessarily 
mean Kashmir, as Nishimura apparently thought. Rather, as Enomoto says: 
“we should safely conclude that Ji-bin found in the works of Chinese Buddhist 
monks between the 4th and 6th centuries indicated a wider area including 
Kashmir, Gandhara, and possibly Tokharistan, that is to say, the whole of 
north and north-west India, or some district within it.” 225 Therefore, it is quite 
possible that the Vorlage of a text in Gandhari could have been brought from 
Jibin, and there is no particular need to bring Khotan into the picture. Moreover, 
there are other reasons for questioning the reliability of the Preface, on which 
see note 110, above. In any case, whether Buddhayasas was from Khotan, 
Kashmir, Gandhara or Tokharistan, he is equally unlikely to have been educated 
in Chinese in any of those lands, and it is much safer and more reasonable for 
us to assume his ignorance of that language than the contrary. 

Additional Note 3 
(ton. 125) 

The examples cited in the main text are far from the only cases of the term 
shen-sheli that may be located even in relatively early Chinese translations. For 
instance, in the anonymous but probably late fourth century rendering of the 
Karunapundarika we find several examples, which may be correlated with the 
extant Sanskrit text. The exact sense of the term, however, is not always clear, 
and more research is needed. For the time being, we may simply cite the 
following cases: 226 


223 This has been highlighted by Forte 1990: 243; see also Unebe 1970: 27-28. 

224 Nishimura 1992, referring to T. 1428 (XXII) 567ab. 

225 Enomoto 1994: 361; the last clause is added to the offprint by the hand of the author. 

226 (a) T. 158 (III) 263cl2-14 juan 4) = Yamada 1968: 213.10-13; (b) T. 158 (III) 270al-3 
(Juan 5) = Yamada 1968: 262.6-9; (c) T. 158 (III) 276b8-9 (juan 6) = Yamada 1968: 313.16-18. 
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(a) 

nisthite mama saddharme nisthite bhadrakalpe ye mama dhatavo janmasarira h 
te ’prameyasamkhyeyas tathagatavigrahah sariitisdieran. 

(b) 

mm, mm 

yavan samadhanabalenaharii pancamabhagam ayuhsamskaranam avasrjeyam 
parinirvanakalasamaye caharii svayam eva sv asarirasar sapaphalapramanamatrarh 
bhindeyaiii 227 sattvanam karunyarthe caharii pascat parinirvapayeyam. 



saddharme cantarhite tava satpurusa te ’pi dhatava h ianmasarire evamrupam 
buddhakaryarii karisyanti yatha svayam pranidhanaiii krtam ... 

Additional Note 4 
(to n. 153) 

At least one colleague has suggested to me that we see in the term suishen-sheli 
an equivalent to Indie darira-vaistdrika. I do not think this is correct. In the 
first place, it is difficult to cite any example of suishen-sheli in any text for 
which we have an extant Indie version. Second, I doubt the existence of such 
an Indie compound as *darira-vaistdrika in the first place. 

Although the expression suishen is not rare, the compound suishen-sheli is 
much less common. Moreover, even in such examples as can be located, it is 
frequently the case that.ra/ is to be taken as a verb (as in §§ 33, 35, Additional 
Note 3 [b], and compare § 45), and therefore the sequence suishen-sheli should 
not be understood as a compound at all. Other examples may be cited, such as 
the following from the Kalpandmanditikd : 228 


Note here that the Chinese text’s sui 5$ in the sequence sui shen shell must be a 

verb, and not the prior member of a compound *suishen This is indicated both by the 
modal dang and by the corresponding Sanskrit text’s bhindeyam. 
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Buddhas are also like this. When they enter nirvana, in order to save sentient 
beings they pulverize their body into relics (sui shen-sheli), (creating relics in the 
amount of) eight *dronas and four *adhakas 229 to benefit beings. Although the 
pulverized relics are as minute as mustard seeds, wherever they reach people 
worship them no differently than if they were the Buddha [himself]. Thus they 
enable sentient beings to attain nirvana. 

Similar in intent is a passage from the Ekottarikdgama. Considering how 
Buddhas of the past did not establish long-lasting legacies, Sakyamuni considers 
how he might do so: 230 

fsis 

The Tathagata’s body belongs to the “vajra” class. I want to pulverize (sui) this 
body (shed) into pieces as small as mustard seeds, and dispurse them throughout 
the world. In future ages devout donors who do not see an image of the Tathagata 
will make offerings to them, and from the merit this produces gain birth [—in 
various excellent states, which are enumerated]. 

228 T. 201 (IV) 347cl7-21 (Juan 15). Huber 1908: 460-461 has the following: "... de meme le 
Buddha, apres etre entre dans le Nirvana pour sauver les etres, pour donner des avantages aux 
etres, fit broyer ses reliques, qui remplissaient quatre boisseaux et qui furent divisees en huit 
parties. Ces reliques broyees, bien qu’elle soient petites comme des grains de moutarde, sont 
honorees comme le Buddha lui-meme partout ou elles arrivent. Elies ont la capacite d’eveiller 
l’aspiration des etres vers le Nirvana.” 

229 Although not a very well known story, occuring as far as I can tell in only a few relatively 
obscure sources, the reference is to the legendary amount of relics left by the Buddha. According 
to one account (a somewhat unusual note called Fo banniebuanhou bianji 

attached to the Fomu banniehuan jing T. 145 [II] 870cl-2, translated by Huijian 

Mfef in the late fifth century), “King Asoka requested the eight *dronas and four *adhakas of 
relics from the eight kings [to whom they had been distributed after the cremation], and in a 
single day erected 84,000 stupas.” An early sixth century Lotus sutra commentary ( Fahuajing 
yiji T. 1715 [XXXIII] 671 al 1-12 by Fayun l£!t) also refers to the same amount 

of relics, but without reference to any story about Asoka. 

I should stress that I am not at all confident that the Sanskrit equivalents I offer genuineely 
represent some real Indie terminology in this case. That the relics were divided into eight and 
each placed in a container called drona is, however, well known from multiple sources. 
Additionally confusing is that, according to Sircar (1965: 413), as a measure four adhakas are 
equivalent to one drona. Further consideration is required. 

230 T. 125 (II) 751al 1-14 (Juan 36); cp. the translation in Bareau 1987: 22. 
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When suishen-sheli does occur as a clear compound, its sense seems to be 
“relics of a pulverized body.” For example, we find in the so-called Southern 
Mahay ana Mahdparinirvdna-sutra the following discussion: 231 

If [the Buddha] were to have a body [born of] spontaneous generation 
[*aupapdduka\, how could there be suishen-sheli} Because the Tathagata works to 
increase the merit of beings, he pulverizes (sui) his body so that [beings] may 
worship it. Therefore the Tathagata is not born with a body of spontaneous 
generation. 

Now, what of *fanra-vaistarika ? Peter Skilling has recently suggested a 
contrast between multiple fragmentary relics and a single solid relic. 232 He 
identifies the former with the Sanskrit “technical term” vaistarika, the latter 
with ekaghana. Skilling’s second formulation of the meaning of the former 
term is better: vaistarika means extensive or widespread. In this regard, he 
refers to a number of Pali commentaries which state that long-lived Buddhas 
leave only single relics, while short-lived ones (such as Sakyamuni) dispurse 
multiple relics in many stupas. According to Skilling, a distinction between 
ekaghana and vaistarika relics is found in the Bhadrakalpika-sutra’ s newly 
discovered second-third century Gandharl fragments. 

No published text of the Indie language Bhadrakalpika-sutra is yet available, 
so it is not possible to comment on this usage. But Skilling also refers for the 
same idea to the SaddharmapundarTka . Here, however, I disagree with him 
when he sees in this text a compound term JarTra-vaistarika (apparently with a 
technical meaning). 233 In the SaddharmapundarTka there are three clear appear¬ 
ances of the term vaistarika in relevant contexts, and these make it clear that it 

231 T. 375 (XII) 806a5-8 (Juan 30). It is very interesting that a closely parallel discussion is 
found in the Abhidharmakofabhasya, in which we read (Pradhan 1975: 119.24-25): apare tv dhu 
I ianradhatunam avasthapanartham yesu manusya anye ca pujdm vidhaya (so read for prajdm 
vijnaya) sahasrah svargam ca prdptd apavargam ceti , “Others say: [a Buddha does not take birth 
by spontaneous generation] in order to solidify his bodily relics, through which by the thousands 
humans and others who do worship [to them] will obtain heaven and liberation.” Vasubandhu 
rejects this reasoning. See La Vallee Poussin 1923-1931: iii.30-31, and Skilling 2005: 296, to 
which I owe the reference. 

232 Skilling 2005: 294ff. 

‘ 33 Skilling 2005: 300; see, however, his Appendix V, pp. 318-319, in which he has taken 
note of other passages in the SaddharmapundarTka , as well as others noted by Edgerton 1953, 
s.v. vaistarika, on which see the following. 
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is to be understood as descriptive of the distribution of the relics, not as an 
adjectival specification of their nature. Indeed, this understanding was already 
stated unambiguously by Edgerton. 234 The expression Sarira vaistarika occurs 
in two verses: 235 

sarira vaistarika tasya cabhut, ft 
sarira vaistarika tasya tayinah, 

In both these cases, the meaning is that the relics are distributed. There is 
no description here of the type or character of the relics themselves. A further, 
similar passage appears in prose: 236 

parinirvanasya ca me kulaputra ye dhatavas tan anuparindami I atmana ca tvaya 
kulaputra mama dhatunam vipula puja kartavya vaistarikas ca te dhatavah kartavyah 
stupanam ca bahuni sahsrani kartavyani I 

After my death, gentle son, I will present [my] relics [to you], and you yourself, 
gentle son, are to cause those relics to be worshipped broadly, and cause those 
relics to be spread widely, and many thousands of stupas constructed for them. 

There are additional examples of the same vocabulary in the Divyavaddna 
( ASokavadana ), where the same Sanskrit expression recurrs, with slighdy different 
Chinese equivalents: 237 Sariradhatun vaistdrikan karisyati -fen wo shell 
and guangfen shell We may note an additional example from the same 

text, 238 referring to the distribution of stupas with the words: vaistarika dhatu- 
dhardh krtaS ca. Here it is not a question of any qualification of the relics, but 
rather of the distribution of the monuments which enshrine them. 239 

234 Edgerton 1953, s.v. vaistarika. 

233 Kern and Nanjio 1908-1912: 26.8 (1.84a) = Toda 1997: 10. Substantially the same in 
Gilgit Watanabe 1975: 18.2. Kashgar however reads (Toda 1983: 17 = 34al) Sarira vaistarika 
tasya asi. Kumarajlva’s Chinese atT. 262 (IX) 5a22 (yuan 1). 

The second verse is at Kern and Nanjio 1908-1912: 69.2 (3,31c) = Toda 1988: 61, 
Watanabe 1975: 208.4. Again Kashgar (Toda 1983: 38 = 73b2) is slightly different, Sarira 
vaistarika tasya bhonti. Chinese at T. 262 (IX) 12a3 (juan 2). 

236 Kern and Nanjio 1908-1912: 410.12-411.3, Watanabe 1975: 163.23-26 (with dhdtustiipdndm 
vipula for dhatunam vipula ): Kumarajlva’s Chinese at T. 262 (IX) 53cl4-15 (juan 6) reads: 

jm ij, mmik, mttmmmm, 

237 Cowell and Neil 1886: 368.27-28 = 379.21-22 = T. 2042 (L) 99c8 (juan 1), 101c23-24 
(juan 1). 

238 Cowell and Neil 1886: 388.4, recognized as a verse (Indravajra) by Mukhopadhyaya 
1963: 79. 
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The question of the meaning of sulshen-sheli appears, then, to be unrelated 
to the question of vaistarika Sarira , the former referring to some condition of 
the relics, namely their being the result of the pulverization of a body, while 
the Sanskrit term refers to the distribution of relics in the world. The former, 
moreover, is never attested as a translation of the latter. 

Additional Note 5 
(ton. 174) 

Regarding the word vigraha in the Saddharmapundarika , Tsukamoto takes 
it as something like “division,” bunri ftffl, bunkatsu 5>#i, 240 translating dtma- 
bhdvavigraha as bunkatsu sareta shintai fcIHfc, “divided body.” I think 

this can hardly be right. In fact, vigraha as “body” appears to me to be perfectly 
ordinary Sanskrit. 241 An example of Sarira and vigraha together is provided by 
the Mahdbharata: tat ha divyaSariras te na ca vigrahamurty ah ,“ Their [ = Rbhus’] 
bodies are divine, but not corporeal.” 242 My translation of the compound dtma- 
bhdva-vigraha as “body-frame” is nothing more than a mechanical caique of 
the compound which, I believe, is actually best considered simply to mean 

239 That the word dhatudhara means “stupa” is virtually certain. While not all occurences of 
the term in texts or inscriptions are sure (see Schopen 1988 n. 40, who citing a number of 
examples points out that the reading may in some cases rather be the grahically very similar 
*dhatuvara ), there are other cases where it is quite certain. One may refer to a passage in the 
Saddharmapundarika. There we find the following verse (Kern and Nanjio 1908-1912: 52.9-10 
[2.96] - Gilgit [Watanabe 1975: 195.9-12]): 

namo ’stu buddhaya krtaikavara yehi tada dhatudharesu tesu I 
viksiptacittair api ekavara te sarvi prapta imam agrabodhim I I 
To this corresponds in the Kashgar manuscript the following (Toda 1983: 60al-2): 
namo ’stu buddhaya krtaikavaca yebhis tahi(rii) dhatudharesu tesu I 
viksiptacittah kari ekavaca(m) te capi prapta imam agrabodhimny I I 
The Chinese translations by Kumarajlva and Dharmaraksa respectively have the following 
(T. 262 [IX] 9a24-25 juan 1]): 

SAtfcibk -mmmm 

And (T. 263 [IX] 71cl2-15 juan 1]): 

□ join's 

Mmn 

Although there is much to discuss in this verse (and see Karashima 1992: 57 for some 
remarks), what is quite clear is that dhatudhara here refers to a stupa. 

240 Tsukamoto 1976: 51-52. 

241 See Bohtlingk and Roth 1855-1875: VI.1003 (s.v. vigraha 6), “individuelle Forme,—Gestalt; 
Leib, Korper.” 

~ 42 Mahdbharata 3.247.2 led; the translation is that of van Buitnen 1975: 704. 
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“body.” 

We may note another interesting and no doubt somehow related word 
again found in the SaddharmapundarTka, namely dhatuvigraha , which occurs in 
the following passage: 243 

vayam api bhagavams tasya prabhutaratnasya tathagatasyarhatah samyaksaiii- 
buddhasya dhatuvigraham pasyema I tat sadhu bhagavan darsayatu tathagatas 
tasya bhagavatah prabhutaratnasya tathagatasyarhatah samyaksaiiibuddhasya dhatu- 
vi graham iti I 

We too, Blessed One, would see the body {dhatuvigraha) of the Tathagata, 
Arhat Complete and Perfect Buddha Prabhutaratna. Would the Blessed One thus 
please display the body of the Tathagata, Arhat Complete and Perfect Buddha 
Prabhutaratna. 

To this corresponds the following in Dharmaraksa’s translation: 244 

One line later we also find the expression yiijian shizun shentixingxiang 

Since the Buddha in question, Prabhutaratna, is in some sense 
dead (qualified both before and after the cited sentence as parinirvrta ), and yet 
not dead (since he speaks, for instance), what the bodhisattva Gadgadasvara 
(the “we” of the text) wishes to see is, in some way, both a body and bodily 
relics. It is not easy to know how to refer to such an object of visual perception, 
but what should be clear is that here, as I believe also elsewhere, vigraha has as 
its most direct sense “body.” 


243 Kern and Nanjio 1908-1912 430.5-8. Probably corresponding to a sentence several lines 
later are several Central Asian manuscripts (Toda 1983: 415a4, as well as the fragment on 294, 
XXIV fol. 157 v.2) which also contain the word dhatuvigraha ; see also Karashima 1992: 226. 

244 T. 263 (IX) 128a5-6 (juan 9). See Karashima 1998: 507, s.v. xmg xiang, who renders this 
term “an image.” 


Additional Note 6 
(to n. 209) 

Inscriptional evidence for the grammatical number of the word iarira is, as 
is so often the case with inscriptions, frequently ambiguous. In the first place, 
the word itself is not terribly common, probably because reliquary inscriptions 
themselves are not so very common. Among the known examples, there is no 
question that a grammatically plural interpretation is more common than that 
as grammatically singular. 

The interpretation is often ambiguous since iarira very frequently occurs 
as an endingless stem form, that is, as iarira as such. 245 A fair number of times, 
however, this stem form is clearly to be understood as plural, since it is preceded 
by the pronoun ime , 246 and in at least one instance no ambiguity as to number 
at all is possible, although the case is not entirely clear. 247 Nevertheless, even 
here things are not always clear. In one reliquary inscription, for instance, we 
find the sequence ime iarira, understood as plural, but as the editor points out, 
“these relics” are associated with three verbs, all of which are in the singular. 248 

There are, however, also at least two inscriptional examples of iarira in the 
sense of “relic” which either clearly are, or at the very least appear to be, 
morphologically singular, one as iariram , 249 a singular accusative, the other a 
singular instumental. 250 


In such cases there may simply be no way to know the intended grammatical number, as 
in the duplicate silver and gold inscriptions edited by Salomon 1996, and a number of cases in 
Konow 1929: 48 (§XV A 11), 152 (§ LXXIX), 155 (§ LXXX 2), 158 (§ LXXXII 1, 2), 170 (§ 
LXXXVT 1). Note that this can also be the case when the technical term in question is the 
much less common dhatu, rather than iarira, as for instance in Sadakata 1996: 309, and 
perhaps Salomon 1995b: 136. 

246 See the reliquaries of Indravarman (lines 4a, la) and Ramaka (2b) in Fussman 1980: 4-5 
(and on the overall interpretation of the former, the additional remarks of Salomon and 
Schopen 1984); Trasaka reliquary, 1. 4 (Fussman 1985b: 37); reliquary of the year 26, 1. 13 
(Fussman 1985c: 48); the reliquary studied by Salomon 1995a; reliquary of Prahodi (Sadakata 
1996: 303); the Trami reliquary (Majumdar 1942: 10); Swat relic vase (Konow 1929: 4 §1). 

In the Blmaran vase we find iarirehi (Konow 1929: 52, § XVII), which however may be 
either instrumental, or perhaps dative, in Konow’s view. Either way, it is obviously plural. 

248 The Bajaur reliquary, in Fussman 1993: 106 (the inscription as a whole is treated on pp. 
95-110). Tsukamoto 1996: 999 takes ime as singular, but see Konow 1929: 3. 

~ 4; In the Patika copper plate 1. 3, Konow 1929: 28. The parallelism between the inscription’s 
apratithavita bhagavata iakamunisa iariram \pra]tithaveti and scriptural expressions was noticed 
by Schopen 1977: 143. 

2)0 In the reliquary of Satrea published by Fussman 1985a: 30, in 1. 2 we have imana ca 
iarirrana , understood (p. 33) as *im{e)na ca iarir(e)na, singular instrumental. 
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Now, a further suggestive but, if possible, even more obscure case comes 
with the very first written example of the word iarira in India. In the Ahraura 
version of the Asoka’s First Minor Rock Edict, the last line contains the words 
budhasa salile alodhe. It is quite sure both that salile here is a neuter nominative 
singular, and that the reference is to the salila of the Buddha. 251 Unfortunately 
the word (if it is indeed a word) preceding this expression, and the sense of 
what is clearly the verb alodhe , remain obscure. K. R. Norman has argued that 
the singular grammatical form here compels us to understand salile as referring 
to a body. While I think that this is probably not so, the example is so fraught 
with difficulties that almost nothing certain can be said at all about it, much 
less far reaching conclusions drawn on its basis. 252 


251 For the inscription, perhaps the best edition is that in Andersen 1990: 16-19, and see 
Norman 1983, which contains reference to previous discussions. 

252 A detailed discussion, earlier than and reaching conclusions quite at variance with that of 
Norman, is Sircar 1979: 72-82. 
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